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EVASTOPOL, it is clear, is the prime objective of this phase 
53: the German offensive in the East, and the Russians are 
defending the port against an almost irresistible mass of men and 
netal with the indomitable courage they have manifested throughout 
the whole campaign. If, as is rumoured, Hitler himself is directing 
erations in this sector, no sacrifice of life, however terrible, will 
be allowed to stand in the way of the capture of the fortress 
Though the German losses at Sevastopol may outnumber the Russian 
by two or three to one, there are always fresh German divisions to 
te brought up, whereas the city cannot be reinforced except on a 
mall scale from the sea. This country, unfortunately, can send no 
direct help to Sevastopol, but aeroplanes and tanks from British 
factories are assisting Russia effectively farther north. The comrade- 
ship between our two countries is driving its roots steadily deeper, 











and it can be counted on to survive and develop in that post-war 
period when Anglo-Russian co-operation will be as essential as it 
is in war to the welfare and security of Europe. The Russians 
are intense realists. For all their ineradicable hatred of the Hitlerism 
by which they were so treacherously assailed a year ago, they will, 
perfectly reasonably, expect any plans for collaboration to show clear 
benefits for themselves. That is as it should be. We expect equally 
benefits for ourselves from collaboration with Russia. As each 
country is essential to the other in the war, each will be indispensable 
to the other in the period of reconstruction. The more openly their 
union is demonstrated the greater will be the impression made on 
neutrals—and on the enemy. Differences between ourselves and 
China in social structure and political and religious philosophy are 
profound, but they need cause neither division nor antagonism. For 
immediate purposes the important fact that Russia months ago 
endorsed the Atlantic Charter suffices. 


Help for China 

It is good news that British and American air force units have 
urived in China, and will presumably soon participate in the heavy 
fighting that is developing in the Chekiang and Kiangsi provinces. 
It should not for a moment be assumed because China has 
successfully held her own against Japan for five years that the enemy 
is not capable of a dangerous offensive on the Chinese fronts. The 
tmporary closing of the Burma Road and the limitation of supplies 
from the outside world presents Japan with an opportunity which 
she seems bent on exploiting ; and it would serve her purpose well 
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enough, and be a grievous setback to the Allies, if she were able to do 
no more than seize the airfields from which in the near future we 
should hope to send bombing raiders against Tokyo. The bombing 
of her homeland is one of the things that Japan fears most, and the 
dread of it might even make her attack the other possible bombing 
base, Vladivostok, if she could first deal a smashing blow at China 
which would make it safer for her to be embroiled with Russia. 
The Chinese Army spokesman is probably right when he says that 
Japan’s chief military objective at the moment is in China, and in 
the first place aimed at the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway. It is essential 
that the most strenuous efforts should be made to get through help 
to her in the form of more air force units and more munitions. Just 
as the whole Allied cause is served by helping Russia to fight Ger- 
many, so is it served by helping China to fight Japan. A high 
priority must be given to China’s call for supplies. 


A Minister for West Africa 


The appointment of Lord Swinton to be Minister Resident of 
Cabinet rank in West Africa is modelled on the appointment, first 
of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, and later of Mr. R. G. Casey, as Minister 
of State in the Middle East. The strategic and economic importance 
of the four West African colonies—Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria—can hardly be exaggerated. Nigeria is separated 
only by the friendly Chad Territory, held by the Free French, from 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and so provides an obvious link with 
Egypt and the Middle East. These places are exactly opposite 
the narrowest part of the Atlantic Ocean, the distance from Brazil 
being little over 1,800 miles. All of these territories are producers 
of food and raw materials of special importance in the present phase 
of the war. Lord Swinton’s task will be to ensure effective 
co-operation of all the civil and military services in the Colonies, 
and give directions to the civil Governors on matters relating to 
the war without constant reference to the home Government. The 
Governors will continue to perform all-their ordinary duties, but 
at a time when innumerable abnormal problems are thrust upon 
them quick decisions will be made possible by the presence of a 
Minister empowered to assume full responsibility. The discharge 
of that function was the greatest service Mr. Lyttelton rendered at 
Cairo. Lord Swinton, who was for four years Colonial Secretary, 
should be fully competent to do in West Africa what his colleague 
did in Egypt 
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Empire Federation ? 

It was well that Lord Selborne, replying for the Government in 
the debate in the House of Lords last week on post-war conditions, 
made it clear that in talking of “one Imperial Federated Parliament, 
representing all the Parliaments of the Empire, sitting not in this 
country at all but in some much more central spot such as Cape- 
town,” he was speaking for himself alone. It would be alarming 
indeed if there were the smallest hint of official sanction for a 
proposal whose only and inevitable outcome, if the attempt were 
ever made to adopt it, would be the break-up of the Commonwealth. 
The Dominions for the last thirty years have been systematically, 
consistently and resolutely moving away from the whole idea of 
federation. They reached full agreement as to their relationship 
and constitutional position at the Imperial Conference of 1926, and 
their conclusions have been given legislative force in the Statute of 
Westminster, which provides for a full autonomy which is the 
very antithesis of federation. As son of a former High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, Lord Selborne might have been expected 
to realise what reactions his speech would produce in that Dominion 
in particular. At any rate, he must have discovered that if he read 
Monday’s Times, with a Capetown message reporting the Cape 
Times’ scathing comments, ending with the assertion that “ there is 
little chance of Dominion being willing to share in anv form 
of imperial federation. The sooner and the more thoroughly 
this is understood in London the better.” Fortunately, there are few 
circles in London where that is not thoroughly understood 


any 


Anglo-American Collaboration 


The rapidity with which representatives of this country and the 
United States are reaching decisions for welding the war efforts 
into a single whole is one of the outstanding facts in Anglo-American 
co-operation. Last January boards were set up for pooling munitions 
and shipping resources and the disposal of raw materials. Now two 
new boards have been set up, a Combined Production and Resources 
Board, consisting of Mr. Donald Nelson and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
to work in collaboration with the Combined Chiefs of Staff; and 
a Combined Food Board, consisting of the American Secretary of 
Agriculture and the head of the British Food Mission in the United 
States (representing Lord Woolton). The object of the first will 
be to combine the production of both countries into a single int- 
grated programme adjusted to strategic requirements. The second 
will secure the most advantageous distribution of the food resources 
not only of Britain and America but all the United Nations. In 
both cases we have centralised planning and a pooling of the 
resources and material to which the planning applies. Though the 
distance from London to Washington is great it is small compared 
with the vaster distances between the areas which the United 
Nations have to draw upon or supply. The Washington-London 
nexus is to hold together and control the intricate problem of 
strategy, joint production and supply for combatants and civil popu- 
lations. The unification is becoming more complete than anything 
known in the last war, and adds greatly to the power of the team. 
What the joint output already amounts to, and will amount to in 
the future, can be gathered from the impressive broadcast delivered 
by Mr. Lyttelton at Washington on Wednesday. 


‘* Depression Democracy ”’ 

It is a proof that friendship between Britain and America has 
become a real thing that we should dare to take an American 
Ambassador to examine not our biggest successes but our biggest 
failures. For Durham County, which Mr. Winant visited last 
Sunday, long suffered from depressed areas for which war employ- 
ment affords only temporary relief. Mr. Winant did not hesitate 
to make a speech such as at one time only a citizen of this country 
would make to Englishmen, telling them about what was wrong in 
the pre-war days—under-feeding, bad housing, inadequate education 
and too little that makes for health and pleasure. The reason why 
he did not hesitate to speak of these dark spots in our civilisation is 
because his own country has the same problems, and is determined 
to face them in a co-operative effort to get rid of the causes. 
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Democracy has suffered from its periodic depressions, and tha q 
Durham had become chronic. Mr. Winant speaks of the driveg 
Britain and America for an all-out war effort which is to be followg 
by a drive in peace-time to substitute “ Service Democracy” fq 
“ Depression Democracy.” The two countries are to be together 
that is his point—in creating after the war an economic front, 
get rid of the evils which produce poverty. Nothing less thay 
united effort will suffice, for nothing but determined §scientifj 
planning on a world scale can remove the obstacles to world trai 
and promote a system of production under which goods will fioy 
freely to all who want to consume and want to work. The mea 
are understood, but they involve a change in economic practice, res 
ing on profound changes in ideas ; and intensive propaganda in M; 
Winant’s country and in ours is still needed. 


The Fuel Debate 


The agitation on the fuel question in the House of Commoy 
over the fuel problem has calmed down wonderfully, and thoug) 
the division on the new Bill has not taken place as these ling 
are written, it is clear that the opposition in the lobby, if am 
opposition there be, will hardly run into double figures. Sir Joh 
Anderson, in introducing the Bill, was addressing an acquiescey 
if not an enthusiastic audience, and even the most impassione 
critics of a rationing system were placated by the undertaking thy 
the scheme, though ready for application (the advocates of tk 
system were equally placated by this) would not, in fact, be applic 
without a further discussion in the House. There has been reason. 
able concession all round. Mr. Greenwood naturally reaffirmed 
Labour’s belief in the full nationalisation of the industry and jp 
disappointment that a longer step in that direction had not ber 
taken, and Mr. Erskine-Hill, for the 1922 Committee, atoned largeh 
for earlier obduracies on the part of that body by pledging himsef 
to give loyal support to a rationing scheme if, unfortunately, i 
should later be proved necessary. The fact remains that mor 
coal must be produced and more coal saved. Voluntary restriction 
may do something in the latter direction, but it is hard to believe 
it can do enough. As to the control scheme, a great dea! wil 
depend on what it achieves. If it succeeds, public control wil 
no doubt survive, and be extended. If the experience of the las 
war is repeated the problem of the coal industry will still presem 
itself, for an indefinite perpetuation of existing conditions is not t 
be contemplated. 


Control of Rebuilding 


For the architect and the town-planner there is no more fascinating 
task than the reconstruction of a city which has suffered enemy 
damage. Here is a case where, as from the Fire of London, out of evil 
much good may come. Coventry has been approaching its problem 
with foresight and imagination. So, to judge by the report on 
replanning prepared for the local council by Mr. S. D. Adshead 
and Mr. H. T. Cook, has Southampton, which has suffered s0 
severely that its reconstruction must be on a large scale. Befor 
the war, as was recognised in Sir Charles Bressey’s report on 
London, it was necessary to allow many years for the realisation of 
plans covering great built-up areas. But in the circumstances of 
Southampton since the blitz there should be nothing to prevent 
the application of a complete scheme in a single post-war effort. 
The planners are thinking in terms of a large town which should 
have a worthy civic centre, effective approaches, and improved 
public services and amenities. It is a town which also has a great 
port, and that complicates and adds to the interest of their scheme. 
They envisage also a suitable aerodrome. They have to think of 
industries, shops, houses, schools, churches, health centres, roads, 
tailways and open spaces. It is essential that the conflicting claims 
of land-owners should not stand in the way of a comprehensive 
scheme. In Southampton, as in Coventry, as in London, as in every 
town where generous replaaning has to be undertaken, it is essential 
that the State or the local authority should have powers for acquiring 
land on a large scale. The Government must soon face the necessity 
of providing such powers. No great plan can be carried through 
to completion without them. 
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pets has not yet been defeated, but every criterion 
applicable makes it clear already that Germany cannot win. 
It is therefore only a matter of time before the question of how 
deal with a conquered Germany becomes a problem of 
immediate urgency. In regard to that certain principles are 
xcepted throughout the Allied nations. The Atlantic Charter 
lys it down that Germany shall be immediately disarmed, but 
that Germany, like all other nations, shall enjoy access on equal 
rms to the trade and the raw materials of the world and be 
admitted to the fullest economic collaboration internationally. 
And, as Mr. Henry Wallace said on Monday, Germany must share 
in“ the peace of the common man ” with all nations of the world. 
Those conditions are framed in a spirit of even-handed justice. 
But justice cannot stop there. The conscience of the world is 
not to be affronted by the exercise of a flaccid leniency towards 
men guilty of some of the most bestial barbarities that have ever 
stained the annals of warfare. The old eye-for-an-eye and tooth- 
for-a-tooth precept has been superseded by a higher law; 
ff it were in fact applied it would mean a slaughter of Germans 
such as the most implacable of avengers would shrink from. But 
within reasonable limits the Greek tragedian’s doctrine opicavt: 
safety —the author of the crime must suffer—stands. No country 
which under its national laws hangs murderers and imprisons thieves 
and ravishers can resist for a moment the demand that proper 
penalties shall fall on the prime authors of the massacres in Poland, 
of the barbaric slaughter of innocent hostages in France and 
Czechoslovakia and Belgium and Holland, of nameless outrages 
perpetrated in every country now occupied by the German legions. 
The Norwegian Government in London 1s systematically com- 
piling a list—“a file of retribution ”—of the crimes committed 
ty the Gestapo in Norway, with a view to bringing them home 
sme day to the criminals. Cther Governments should be, and 
no doubt have been, doing the same. 

That is relatively uncontroversial doctrine. The only question 
hat arises is what tribunal shall judge the criminals and what laws 
of evidence be applied. All that need be said about that is that the 
procedure should be just but summary. Courts-martial might 
well suffice in such a case. More difficult is the decision about the 
guilt of the German people as a whole. On that, as is well known, 
two schools of thought exist in this country, and the truth, as 
usual, lies somewhere between them. It is perfectly true, of 
course, that all Germans are not Nazis and that Hitler resorted 
to force early enough to make effective opposition to his tyranny 
dangerous. But it is equally certain that thousands of Germans 
who accepted Hitlerism without a murmur and applauded racialism 
aid the blood-and-soil theory and German expansion will be 
crying when the débdcle comes, “ we never knew the man.” The 
great German educationist, F. W. Foerster, tells of a German 
ificer in the last war who, after dilating on the treatment 
Germany would mete out to the subjected countries, was asked 
“And suppose Germany loses?” “ Then,” came the immediate 
answer, “ we shall organise sympathy.” Germans are adepts at 
that, and Lord Halifax, in his speech at Syracuse on Monday, 
was quite right in putting the credulous and kind on guard against 
the manoeuvre. There is considerable truth, moreover, in the 
dictum that a country gets the government it deserves. Germany 
lived its life in peace-time as a unit—accepting authority, apart 
from the small but courageous minority whose lot was the 
concentration camp, with the subservience with which it has 
always accepted it, whether exercised by Bismarck or Wilhelm II 
o Hitler—it is fighting the war as a unit and it must pay the 
Price as a unit. 
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Whatever the price, it will not be comparable with the scale 
of the crimes committed in the German people’s name. No spirit 
of revenge will mark its exaction. There can be no reparations 
in the sense in which reparations were talked of and proved a 
barren illusion after the last war. But at least a large measure of 
restitution is possible, and it cannot be dispensed with. Lord 
Maugham, the former Lord Chancellor, put the case for that 
admirably in last week’s Sunday Times, when he wrote on 
Germany’s systematic campaign of loot: 

There must follow cn German defeat a restoration in kind. 
The pictures, the works of art, the libraries, the scientific 
instruments, must be returned, or the equivalent must be 
restored to the lands which have been despoiled. The tools, 
machinery and equipment taken from workshops, the loco- 
motives, ihe rolling-stock, the vehicles, must be returned in good 
condition or equally good articles must be handed over. All 
things of any description which have been deliberately 
destroyed must have compensation in kind made for them. 
Stocks of materials which have been looted must also be made 
good, so far.as such stocks can be found. This is not Revenge, 
nor is it Retribution founded on hatred; it is the simplest 
and mest obvious form of Justice. 
That is plain and incontrovertible fact. Germany’s brigandage 
has been on such a scale that restitution may come near crippling 
her. But to be content with anything less would be to bring 
justice wantonly into contempt. 

So much does stern necessity impose. But all that is of the 
destructive order. Far more essential is a constructive policy for 
the regeneration of Germany. She will still, under any possible 
scheme of things, be one of the dominant Powers of Europe, with 
great potentialities for good if, as may be hoped, her potentiali- 
ties for evil are exorcised. Germany has to be lived with, whether 
we like it or not, and few of us do or can. It matters incalculably 
to Europe what the temper of the post-war Germany, which 
means the post-war German, is. Unless it is changed funda- 
mentally Germany may, indeed, be held down successfully by 
force, but there can be no hope of settled peace. How is that 
change, of temper, of spirit, of heart, to be brought about? No 
question is more essential and none more difficult to answer. To 
under-rate the magnitude of the problem would be fatal. Some 
years before the war a contributor to these columns wrote that 
it would take ten years to de-nazify the young Nazis. No one 
will be disposed to quarrel with that estimate. For nine years— 
the vitally formative years for the flower of the young men and 
women of Germany today—the whole country has been submitted 
to an intensive education in the vile doctrines that comprise 
whatever philosophy Hitlerism possesses. How is the spread of 
that poison to be checked and the antidote applied? 

To deal adequately with such a question would need not a 
paragraph or an article but a series, but at least the directions 
in which answers can be found may be suggested. Germany 
quite certainly cannot be converted from outside. No country 
could be. It is the best of her own people who must charge 
themselves with that if it is to be achieved at all. Who they 
will be is as yet by no means clear. A few, but not many, may 
be found in the ranks of the refugees. Such courageous figures 
as Pastor Niemdller and Cardinal Faulhaber inspire the hope 
that the Churches may take the part that is rightly theirs not 
only in imbuing their country with the gospel they profess but 
in establishing firm links with the Churches of other countries 
on the basis of a common Christianity which transcends all 
frontiers. But something, too, may be done from outside, partly 
in the way of bringing home to individual Germans the crimes 
that have been committed in their name. It has been pointed 
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out with justice that under the rigid censorship prevailing the 
slaughter in Poland, the mass-murders of Belgrade and Rotter- 
dam, the executions of hostages in every conquered country, are 
quite unknown to millions of decent Germans who would 
instinctively revolt against such butchery. If they do not know 
it now they must be told it later, coldly, objectively, that they 
may understand why the world judges Germany as it does. 
Something, too, may be achieved by broadcasting from German 
stations taken over for a time under the peace or armistice terms— 
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though that would need the most careful handling to be effective 
all—and something perhaps by leaflets or pamphlets, confined 
strictly to unassailable fact, widely circulated in Germany after 
the war. But merely to touch on these expedients is to realise 
the difficulties the problem of the education of Germany presents, 
The best minds, and the best experience, in the Allied nations 
ought to be laid under contribution forthwith, with a view to 
the production of a practical plan by the day it is needed. Tha 
will be the day the gunfire ceases. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N all the controversy about this country’s lack of dive-bombers 
] one rather salient name seems, whether by accident or design, to 
have escaped all mention. On Wednesday Sir Archibald Sinclair 
said in Parliament, as he had said several times before, that dive- 
bombers were ordered in July, 1940. When faced with a state- 
ment by the Minister of Aircraft Production in July, 1941, that he 
had received no orders to provide dive-bombers, Sir Archibald 
declined comment. But the position, surely, is plain enough. Lord 
Brabazon, as Minister in July, 1941, could not have’ received orders 
given in July, 1940. The Minister of Aircraft Production at the 
earlier date was Lord Beaverbrook. It was to him that the country 
looked for dive-bombers, In the House of Lords on July rith, 1940, 
he made an impressive speech on the magnitude of the erders placed 
in the United States and of the sums expended there. Deliveries, 
he added, were not only up to date but ahead of it. That was in 
July, 1940. Where, in June, 1942, are the dive-bombers? Who 
ordered them, and from whom, and what happened then? These 
questions need answering. 

7 * 7 * 

There are some things in this war which, I think it may be 
claimed, redound to the credit of journalists. A few hours after 
these words specific reference or 
comment in this issue of The Spectator—an announcement of the 
first international importance is, I believe, to be made officially. The 
facts it will record have been known in more or less accurate 
detail for weeks in every newspaper-office in London, and re- 
mained completely unknown to all but an infinitesimal fraction 
of the general public. Yet not only has there been nothing ap- 


appear—just too late for any 


proaching a disclosure anywhere, but not even, so far as I know, 
a single one of those oblique hints which might, without actual 
infringement of any confidence, be thought to bring the writer 


a certain kudos. And the silence is due, not to any fear of penalties, 
but to the sound and loyal understanding that has, with hardly 
an exception, prevailed through this war between the papers and 
the Government. 

* * * * 

Viscount Swinton’s appointment to West Africa as Minister of 
State is unexpected, but I shall be surprised if it does not turn out 
well. Lord Swinton (who began life under the name of Lloyd- 
Graeme and subsequently became Cunliffe-Lister) has not quite 
been given his due by public estimation. He was (apart from an 
unfortunate little malentendu with Lord Nuffield) a hard-working 
and successful Air Minister ; to him, as I mentioned a year or two 
was due the vitally important decision to adopt the Spit- 
fire as the standard fighter. If not much has been heard of him 
lately that is for a very good reason. He has been doing admirable 
work as chairman of a highly important Government committee 
whose existence is hardly known to the public and its activities 
The post he vacates will be singularly difficult to fill. 


* * . 7 


ago here, 


not at all. 


I am tempted to write “What ‘Janus’ says today > te i 
months ago that Mr. Bruce should be put into the 
War Cabinet. Now he is there, and the Cabinet will quite certainly 
be the stronger for his presence. He has been so long High Com- 
missioner for Australia in London that the importance: of his six 
years’ Premiership of Australia is not as fully recognised as it should 
be. Actually it has a peculiar relevance today, for his chief concetn 


did in fact say 


as Prime Minister was the Pacific situation and Australia’s naval 
development. The other strain that has gone to shape his career 
is the international outlook he began to acquire when, in 1921, he 
was suddenly stopped somewhere in France, on his way home from 
England to Australia, and asked to turn east to Geneva and repre. 
sent his country at the Second Assembly of the League of Nations 
in 1921. He has filled that role seven times since then, and done 
invaluable service in one particular field by insisting on the necessity 
of raising nutritional standards and thereby stimulating the demand 
for agricultural products. The importance of that in post-war 
economy needs no emphasis 
* 7 * x 

We are familiar enough with wage-anomalies in this war, but 
mainly the comparison is between miners and munition-workers, 
or munition-workers and soldiers. What is far too rarely realised 
is the disadvantage at which the salaried staff often stand in relation 
to the wage-earners in the same industry. Here are some figures 
that reach me from an unimpeachable source. (The wage-earner, 
it must be remembered, enjoys large overtime-payments ; the 
salaried employee gets next to nothing under this head.) A Fire 
Brigade officer in a certain region draws a salary of £260, rising 
to £300, a year ; the men under him get £6 to £6 Ios. a week, or 
up to £330 and more a year. An A.R_P. officer, grade 3, gets {2/0 
a year; the assistant-workers under him average over £6 a week - 
say £315 a year. A gateman at a certain factory earns more than 
the shops manager, whose salary is £400. Such anomalies can no 
doubt be tolerated for a while in war-time, though not for too long 
even then. But what is going to happen to the earn rs of these 
infiated wages when peace comes? 

* * 7 * 

Arnold of Rugby has come to be rather a legendary figure, and 
where he is remembered, in this the centenary of his death, it is 
generally as a schoolmaster and not as a historian, but his History 
of Rome was important, and he was Regius Professor at Oxford. He 
can be variously seen through the eyes of Dean Stanley, Samuel 
Butler and Lytton Strachey—out of whose portraits an instructive 
synthesis might be evolved. His reputation, moreover, percolated 
through to strange places. Some twenty years ago or so Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton, then living, I believe, somewhere Highgate way, engaged 
the daughter of a local window-cleaner as domestic help. The 
damsel’s father shortly afterwards called, in the exhilaration of slight 


insobriety, to express his satisfaction with the arrangement. “ For, 
Sir,” he affirmed, “I know a gentleman when I see one. I know 
what Arnold of Rugby means,” 
* * * * 
The Brains Trust, I believe, is about to take a holiday. A very 


proper step, for the faculties of some of the members certainly need 
refreshing. To hear every member on Tuesday declaring himself 
incapable of telling a colonei—the question came from no mere 
private or N.C.O. or single or double pip—how a fly gets off the 
ground was to question the right of scientists to survive at all. Pro- 
fessor Huxley did not know. Even more incredibly, Commander 
Campbell did not pretend to know. Could I, you my 
ask, have told the colonel how a fly gets off the ground? At any 
rate I could have told him how I should do it if I were a fly. All 
flies would be the better for the information. JANUS. 
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THE ENEMY’S STRATEGY 


By STRATEGICUS 


N the west and in the east there are now signs of a strategy 
| which is logical and consistent, though not yet coherent. The 
attack in Libya no longer stands alone as an isolated piece of the 
enemy’s plan. It has always had a strategic connexion with the 
Russian theatre, and it is probable that it would have been launched 
sooner after the Kerch operation but for the diversionary offensive 
of Timoshenko at Kharkov. This offensive threw the German time- 
table out of gear, Kerch was attacked in order to brush aside the 
possibility of a renewal of operations from the peninsula when the 
Germans were engaged in assaulting Sevastopol. The Kharkov- 
Izium battle intervened before the enemy could attack the Rostov 
sector and, by crushing Sevastopol, secure freedom of movement in 
the Black Sea. Now the attack upon Sevastopol is in full swing and 
it is in Libya that the new check has been suffered. 

Both these attacks, however, look towards the same direction—the 
Middle East. There is probably another movement which will find 
a place somewhere in the enemy design ; but there is no indication 
of where and when it will be launched. All that we know is that 
there are air divisions in Crete and the Balkans, and, while the 
general direction in which they point is the same as that of the 
other attacks, they may have Syria or even the Nile Delta for their 
objective. The success of the enemy offensive, however, will depend 
on the success of the various parts that constitute it; and, so far, 
it can be said that in no direction has any significant advantage been 
gained. In Libya there has been heavy and very bitter fighting for 
a fortnight, and up to the present Rommel has not secured any of 
the objectives which were the immediate purpose of an attack that 
was carefully prepared at great cost in the air and launched at his 
selected moment on his chosen sector. 

His success at present has been limited to the capture of a bridge- 
head across the British positions. But that is so ambiguous a victory 
that it is omitted from the picture of the success he is claiming. 
This is represented as inflicting upon Ritchie’s force such casual- 
ties that we are compelled now to enter the decisive battle with 
“weakened forces.” That is, of course, true ; but it is equally true 
that there is no vestige of evidence that Rommel has lost less than 
Ritchie. It is not even true that Rommel can reinforce more easily. 
The significant point about the picture of the battle which official 
Germany is presenting to her people is the omission to claim any- 
thing more than the infliction of losses upon the Eighth Army. It is 
obvious that this prolonged and violent attack has caused Ritchie to 
suffer many tank casualties ; but if one may judge by the tactics he 
is using and the general conditions of the battlefield he has suffered 
less than Rommel. 

The British commander has heavier tanks at his disposal. He is 
using more artillery more skilfully. He has a better anti-tank gun. 
His repair services are functioning very much more effectively ; 
and, as the battlefield over which most of the heavy fighting has 
taken place remains in his hands, he is salvaging more of the 
damaged tanks. He has driven in the bridgehead from the east, cut 
a section out of its northern boundary at Tamar and another out of 
the southern, in and about Harmat. Rommel is still free to make 
sorties ; but they suggest the violent lunges of a lion caught in a 
net. Unless he can capture Bir Hacheim that must be his position ; 
and we could balance his maintenance of the bridgehead by the cap- 
ture of Rotunda Segnali. The position of Bir Hacheim remains one 
of cardinal importance, and the gallant defence of the Free French 
and the Indians is one of the magnificent features of a very hard- 
fought battle in which so many Imperial units have excelled 
themselves. 

If it must be admitted that the decision is yet to seek, it must also 
be recognised that Ritchie is as intent as Rommel on securing a 
decision, and he is fighting with a resolution and confident tactics 
that are very reassuring. If he should succeed in defeating Rommel 
again his victary will be much more important than that of the 
Fourth Campaign. Now he. is grappling with an essential part of 
the enemy strategy, and his success must affect Hitler’s plan. He 
has done well so far, and the outlook is favourable. 


At the other end of the world events are taking place of which 
we can gather very little reliable news. If we are to credit the 
exuberant reports of official America, the Japanese threw into their 
attack upon Midway Island “ the bulk of their sea power.” That 
seems completely incredible. Something is happening about Dutch 
Harbour in the Aleutians; and the news there is even vaguer. 
Admiral Chester Nimitz suggests that after the success at Midway 
Island the United States Navy is “ about halfway to our objective ”— 
the reduction of the Japanese sea-power to impotence, It is 
extremely difficult to credit that suggestion; and such language, 
which must seem irresponsible to us, is difficult to understand. What 
we may gather is that the Japanese have lost “ two or three ” aircraft- 
carriers and their aircraft, plus a destroyer, as against the loss by 
the United States of a destroyer and some aircraft. The damage 
claimed is important ; but we have had enough experience to remind 
ourselves that damaged vessels rarely die ; they simply fade away. 


It is evident, however, that the Japanese intended to occupy 
Midway Island and received a very heavy check; and the most 
important lesson that can be learned from the episode is the growing 
use and success of aircraft in sea-warfare as well as on land, In this 
way the incident has an importance far beyond its immediate results, 
and it links up with the great raids on Cologne and Essen. Major 
Seversky apparently maintains that the appropriate use of aircraft 
may even achieve victory over the enemy. It is at least clear that 
the beginning of these gigantic raids has changed the face of the 
war in Europe. If they could be maintained regularly, day by day, 
they must have an important influence upon Germany’s industrial 
and moral potential. Taken in conjunction with Major Seversky’s 
contentions, they certainly suggest a role for aircraft which seemed 
credible at the beginning of the war and which appeared to wither 
in the blight of actual experience. The gist of Major Seversky’s 
contribution is the assurance of unlimited range. He meets the 
vexed problem of mobility by the suggestion that the aeroplane 
should provide its own ; and this is the first time logic has invaded 
that problem. There is apparently an upper limit for speed which 
is not very far beyond that already attained. But when he claims 
unlimited range for aircraft, adequately armoured and armed, he is 
revolutionising strategy in many directions ; and the important point 
is that, upon this aspect of the question, he can speak with recognised 
authority. 

The battles of the Coral Sea and Midway Island, therefore, take 
on a fresh significance. It must be admitted that the Americans are 
charier of solid information than the British dare be; but so far 
as can be gathered the United States Navy has administered a 
check to the eastward penetration of the Japanese Navy mainly by 
the use of aircraft. There are apparently in existence American 
aircraft with a range of 8,000 miles, and if they can be built in 
sufficient numbers, and given the speed to meet fighters, they 
should give the United States Navy the power to carry the war 
into the enemy’s waters. As I pointed out some time ago, no battle 
can be conceived without the use of aircraft, and, granted sufficient 
range, the United States Navy should be able to give battle any- 
where. Warships should be as easily fuelled at sea by aircraft 
as by tankers, if size and range are unlimited ; and in such condi- 
tions sea power would take on a new colour. 


For the present, much earlier than we were entitled to think 
possible, the enemy has been checked from the east. He has 
already been checked in the south. It is difficult to think of his 
adventuring too far towards the west, when his area of liberty 
has been so much restricted in other directions. If it seems 
wiser to shape our hopes with modesty, it is nevertheless inevitable 
we should reflect that in this phase of the war the enemy’s set- 
backs are more evident than his successes. East as well as west 
the period of his easy victories has lapsed for the moment, If we 
could feel more assured about the state of the “battle of the 
Atlantic,” we should have the soundest reasons for confidence, 
although we know that critical months lie ahead. 
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of the early incidents of this war that remains in my _ officer. He is asked to consider what his position would be if he 


NE 
memory of seeing a colonel in Arras tapping a private under 


his command on the chest and addressing him: “ My dear fellow, 
vou must understand He was what is called a dug-out 
calonel. It tickled me at the time. I thought: This is a bit 
different from the last war—the new Hore-Belisha democracy, 
mavbe.” Of course, it was easy to read into it a significance that 
did not, perhaps, exist. But I remember a pantomime, too; a 
pantomime written and acted by a famous regiment (most of the 
players senior N.C.O.s and the producer a young officer). It had 
a satiric quality at the expense of spit-and-polish discipline and 


in its references to a senior general that were rather surprising— 
surprising at all events to me, a civilian. Would this change that 
had occurred (if, indeed, it had) be reflected in the quality of our 
fighting when it came? Some of us used to ponder that. We 
know the answer; Dunkirk, part disaster, part triumph, displayed 
the old qualities—a kind of Mons over again. 

And yet I wondered, too, in those days, whether our 
officers looked after their men to the degree they did in the old 
war, whether the ancient dictum, horses first, men next, yourself 
last (putting machines now, I suppose, for horses), was observed 
to quite the same extent, whether too much wasn’t being left to 
N.C.O.s. When I crossed to France the second time the officers 
in charge of troops seemed to be in the restaurant at Le Havre 
as quickly as I was, or quicker. Was it that men no longer required 
leading and looking after to the same degree? Was my imagination 
at fault or not? 

Officers in this fluid, swiftly-changing war can be thrown on 
their own resources oftener than in the last Their men have 
changed ; they are often livelier-minded, more questioning, and even 
at the moment, when they see most firmly that this job of killing 
and destroying has to be done, their minds see equally clearly how 
wasteful, stupid and damnable the whole business is. It was always 
difficult for an officer to be worthy of first-rate men, worthy to 
lead, guide, advise, teach and be a kind of father to them. It is 
no easier today; perhaps Jess easy. Sixteen months ago most of 
our newspapers were in ful! crv after a Lt.-Col. R. C. Bingham who 
wrote to The Times saying that those who were not public school- 
boys had rather fallen down on the job of being officers ; that they 
had never been trained to look after the welfare and interests of 
their men. He was, I thought at the time, both right and wrong. 
They do it 


young 


Aren't senior N.C.O.s trained to look after their men? 
usually extremely well, and they're seldom public-school men 


From 1917 onwards about 9o-odd per cent. of our junior officers 
came straight from the ranks, most of them N.C.O.s proved in 
They made good officers and they played an important 
part in winning that war. At the same time, there was something 
in what the colonel said. If a man comes of a family that for one 
or two or three generations has commanded men in the forces or 
in business or elsewhere, the tradition of leadership is often in him. 
He commands men quite naturally and without being officious. 
There is a sense in which men will accept leadership and orders 
from a man whose accent is not theirs and who clearly is not one 
1 ranker officer—until, at all events, 
We may regret that that is so, but 


the field. 


of them more readily than from 
the latter has proved himself. 
it remains the fact. 

When officers are right, the men are right. I doubt if stern, just 
discipline upsets anybody. I remember asking a Scotsman who took 
his commission with me which regiment he wanted to go to. He 
said: “I want to go back to the Guards. They give you hell in the 
Guards, but nobody gets away with anything, so that’s all right.” 
But stern discipline isn’t brainless, or need not be. A colonel who 
was a martinet to us described finding a young officer insisting on 
his small, ragged, exhausted, mangled detachment marching in strict 
formation. “I placed him under arrest at once,” he said “He was 
destroying discipline.” 

I have been reading some notes lately prepared for the young 


carried no rank and had no disciplinary power. Has he a nickname 


among his men? Does he try to be tough when he ought to be 
persuasive? Do the men speak of “ They ” meaning the officers, 
“We” meaning the whole unit? The officer, it is pointed out 


shoud, by his outlook, manner and conduct represent what we are 
fighting for (a high ideal to set). The importance of sharing dis. 
comfort with the men is stressed. I am sure this is desirable. Ap 
armoured-car officer said to me in Cairo a few months ago, speaking 
of their disappointment at retracing their steps yet again in the 
desert: “ Of course, things don’t look so bad when you've had a 
suff whisky.” Then he added: “But the men can’t get 
whisky.” He was a fine officer, brave, and with a feeling for 
his men. I’d watched him in the desert moonlight not long before 
sharing out to the men the spoils of a captured German ration-lorry 
I’ve often wondered whether it’s sound for officers to have food 
different from their men, or quarters more comfortabie when cam- 
paigning. They often have not, of course. A Tanks Brigadier whom 
I know well slept out on the ground with a couple of blankets for a 
week or two, and ate pretty much what the men ate; there was 
nothing else. I think it warms men’s hearts when it happens. A 
private in a Guards battalion said to me one day: “If ye write aboot 
our lot, ye must tell aboot the colonel. Ye should ha’ seen him 
comin’ intae action wi’ us, smokin’ his pipe and carryin’ a rifle an’ 
bayonet like the rest of us.” 

I’ve seen the Tanks Brigadier I speak of in action in the Westem 
Desert, but I’ve never heard him raise his voice. He would say to 
a commande: or two, speaking over his tank-radio: “ This is Alec 
talking. Now is the tricky time ” The sua was getting round 
to the west behind the enemy—their favourite moment for coming 
in to attack. But he might have been giving no more than instruc- 
tions on manoeuvres. It’s astonishing how calm and quiet the best 
of them are. There was almost the careless gallantry of a point-to- 
point meeting about that scene—the colour, the friendliness, the use 
of Christian names. I lighted, another day, on a Brigadier of a 
Guards Brigade, sitting in his small canvas chair, his broken 
spectacles tied together with a bit of wool. Some of his troops were 
vigorously engaged; news came that they had taken such and such. 
He explained it to me on the map as guietly as though we were 
talking of planning a rose garden. Courage and quietness are often 
allies. 

For that reason it isn’t always easy choosing the right officers. 
I believe we’re now allowing the psychologists to take some small 
part in it. The boisterous Rugby player isn’t always the best man. 
One of our distinguished Generals, speaking to me of the days when 
he was adjutant, said: “ We’d a chap who almost stood on one leg 
when he gave an order—so fidgety was he. ! passed him over 
when we went to France; didn’t think him good enough. He had 
to come out later on. He turned out to be one of the best.” Which 
gives point to the view of a nerve specialist in the Army who re- 
minded me that some of our V.C.’s are, in a sense, inclined to be 
nervous men, men who have “switched ” from the possible fearful 
to heroes; one can understand a man highly strung, with a deep 
sense of duty, trying so desperately to ensure he doesn’t fail that he 
achieves something magnificent. I know of a R.A.F. pilot who got 
rather shaky and had to go to hospital. He found himself in the 
next bed to an “Ace” suffering as he was himself. The first pilot 
was almost instantly cured by finding he wasn’t the only one in 
that boat. 

The old notion that playing polo and running a Rolls-Royce car 
are necessarily marks of a good officer is out of date; war knocks 
such ideas on the head. Leadership is the thing; and that springs 
from a broad field. The Germans have laid down some points 
worth noting: —The officer must feel like a father to his men; he 
must act as a teacher rather than as superior. He must stay if 
constant touch with his men and know every one of his soldiers. 
When inspecting his men he must look into their eyes to detect 
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THE 


personal problems. He is expected to congratulate his men on their 
birthdays, and even on those of their wives or fathers or mothers. 
At conferences with N.C.O.s and men, the atmosphere should be 
friendly, with men sitting down and taking a cigarette But behind 
all this friendliness the officer must have strong will and determina- 
tion, Must impress his men as one who can punish as well as praise. 
The so!dier must have confidence in the officer’s intellectual capacity 
and character. 

A good deal of common sense fhere; but I don’t suppose our 
schools fOr training young officers have by this time anything to 


Jearn from the enemy. Leadership, I think, is mostly character. 


APPRECIATING AMERICA 


By WILLIAM PATON 


when the Russians turned the tide of Nazi advance and Japan 
attacked in the Pacific, the public mind in this country seemed 
curiously slow to realise the biggest thing among all the big things 
that had happened. The fact that the United States of America had 
become a belligerent, with a national unity far beyond the dreams 
of the most enthusiastic “ interventionist” of a month before, was 
only very slowly taken into the British consciousness ; and yet it 
was a fact of final importance for any estimate of the probable out- 
come of the war. 


I‘ that tremendous period at the beginning of last December, 


We realise it now, but it still seems true that there is little 
emotional response to it. There is nothing even remotely corre- 
sponding to the enthusiasm with which our Russian ally is univer- 
sally regarded, although our fortunes have been bound up with the 
support of the United States much longer than with Russia. Far be 
it from me to minimise the importance of understanding Russia, or 
the strength of the factors, admirably stated by a correspondent in 
The Spectator last week, which contribute to the strong emotional 
swing of the national feeling towards Russia. The historic moment 
at which the Soviets became joined with us in the struggle against 
the Nazi tyranny may well turn out to be one of the decisive periods 
of world history. But even so, that is no reason for a failure to do 
justice 10 the overwhelming fact that the man-power, the industrial 
potential and the national resolve of the United States are now 
joined decisively in the great conflict. 

It is very important that we should learn to take America seriously. 
lrecollect hearing Dr. T. R. Glover say, years ago, “ the Americans 
may talk big about America, but they don’t talk as big as it is.” It 
is big, very big, and I still do not think that even Americans generally 
realise how big it is. On my last visit to the United States—I left 
New York six weeks ago—I listened to a report being made to a 
representative council of the Churches on the subject of the supply 
of chaplains. It was stated, without any excitement, that ten 
thousand chaplains were needed for an army of ten millions—of 
course over a period—but that was the scale on which the Churches 
were asked to prepare themselves. If one thinks over what this 
means, and if one adds to it the sort of knowledge about American 
industrial production which is now getting publicity here, such as 
Henry Ford’s bomber-an-hour plant, a picture gradually takes shape, 
and it is a picture of truly gigantic strength. 

American power is gigantic, and what is not less important than 
the mere size of her resources is that there is now being born some- 
thing like a national determination to use those resources in the 
establishment of a world order. One reason why the closest under- 
standing between the United States and the British Commonwealth 
is necessary is that the movements of thought and policy within the 
two peoples are in a sense converging, and may result in a unity of 
purpose such as has not existed since the Revolutionary War. On 
our side there is a widespread recognition that the kind of world- 
service for which at its best the Empire has stood must be carried 
over into a more fully international system. On the American side, 
though isolationism is not dead, theré are many signs of an awaken- 
ing determination to take the sort of responsible share in the world 
which so powerful a nation must take, for if it attempts to evade it, 
the result can only be world confusion instead of world order. 
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As evidence of this I will quote two rather different types of 
American thinking. One is the series of resolutions passed at a 
representative conference of the Protestant Churches in the U.S.A. 
held in March at Delaware, Ohio. In this meeting there was a 
considerable body of opinion which till recently had been to some 
extent isolationist and to a larger extent pacifist. The gathering 
unanimously registered its conviction that the United States must 
piay its full part in the creation of an international order, and 
realised clearly the economic as well as the political consequences of 
its view. The.other is the remarkable supplement published by the 
influential journal Fortune on May rst, entitled “ The United States 
in a New World: Relations with Britain.” This paper, the result 
of much corporate work, outlines a fairly complete programme of 
combined Anglo-American action, military, political and economic, 
intended to lead on to a more fully international system but quite 
clearly based on the conviction that unless these two countries can 
act together nobody else will. When it is realised that the ideas 
behind this paper are held in important Republican quarters their 
significance becomes evident. 


I2, 


In the way of any such closer understanding there are all sorts 
of obstacles, and I am not going to pretend that the one to which 
I am drawing attention is the chief ; it is, however, one far too little 
noticed. Americans of education and standing, when they can 
overcome their politeness and speak with candour, show plainly 
that they feel how often British people who ought to know better 
are content to remain ignorant of American achievements in educa- 
tion, in the arts and sciences, in the sphere of inter-racial study and 
in many other realms in which America has a great deal to give. 
They feel that they are regarded as a young nation, rich and poten- 
tially powerful and therefore to be carefully regarded, but not to be 
studied with the sort of interest that is applied to a European people 
with an ancient culture ; in fact, they feel that the “ colonial ” atti- 
tude is still too common among us. 

Here, on the other hand, is a quotation from Mr. Henry Luce’s 
The American Century. “America is already the intellectual, 
scientific and artistic capital of the world.” I daresay that to many 
of us that statement will seem not merely bombastic but just plain 
silly ; nevertheless, it is much nearer the truth than is the “ typical 
British reaction,” as the Americans would call it. It would make 
a considerable difference to our relationships with America if we 
could master the fact that we have something to learn from her, 
and that, while she has not got the attraction of an ancient and 
intricate culture such as those of Europe or the East, she is one of 
the great experimental fields in which new things of vast importance 
for the world are being worked out. When I lived in India I came 
to realise that without exception all the most important experiments 
in the field of rural education and teacher-training, especially for 
the backward castes, were in the hands of American missionaries 
or Indians trained by them. This goes back to the fact that the 
best negro educational work, such as at Hampton and Tuskeegee, 
has been adapted, and its lessons applied to the needs of other 
backward peoples, in a way for which the world ought to be grateful. 

Or theology ; Reinhold Niebuhr is deservedly known, but how 
many others? One American professor of theology told me that 
the reason why they imported a number of British and European 
theological teachers was that the tendency of their own colleges 
was to turn out a very good average but only rarely anybody above 
it. Even so, there is a group of some dozen to twenty young-to- 
middle-aged theologians who meet regularly, who are coming to 
form something of a school of thought though they have their own 
differences, and whom it would not be easy to match in this country. 
And in mathematics, that austere exercise of pure reason, I 
am told that Princeton is now a centre of world importance not 
second even to Cambridge (Eng.). 

In short, we need to take America seriously ; not fawn upon it, 
nor patronise it, nor talk sentimental nonsense about sharing the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake, but realise that it has a distinctive 
interest and qualities of its own from which we can learn, criticisms 
to make of us which we may in part rebut but from which we can 
profit, and a point of view that is characteristic and must greatly 
influence world affairs. 








THE 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY 


By THE HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 
A S the centenary of Dr. Arnoid’s death falls this week, it seems 
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seasonable, and it may be profitable, to inquire into the 
results of his reforms of school life and to assess their value for 
the future. We probably on the threshold of a 
radical change in forms and methods of education ; Arnold was the 
instrument of changes equally great. His ideas roused tremendous 
opposition in his own day, became the accepted creed of the next 
generation and in our time survive partly disused and wholly 
forgetful of their origin. The problem is now whether Arnold’s 
methods are to go by the board altogether in a revolutionary reform 
of education or whether they are still fit to be the keystone, as he 
believed, of all our bringing-up. Two points in his theory of 
education are outstanding. The one is the system whereby the 
Sixth Form were given authority over the rest of the school, and 
the other is his insistence on a religious foundation to teaching. 
Arnold’s Sixth System seems to embody two principles: First, 
that older boys at a school have a right to authority over their 
juniors, quite apart from the normal influence of their personality ; 
that a necessary qualification for this authority 1s 


ourselves are 


ind, secondly, 


brains as opposed to brawn. Both these principles are right. 
Authority comes with age, or rather springs from the maturer 
experience that age gives, and an early start is the best possible 


the human race from the Stone Age 
having been a 


training ; and the advance of 
to our present comparative 


. . 
gradual transference of power from brute force to intelligence, there 


state of civilisation 


seems no reason to go back on this advance in this particular case. 
But ire utterly right are difficult to put into 
practice, abuse when once set on their way. The 
necessarily a influence of brawn 
may be too much 


things that 


iiable to 


many 
and 
boy is not one ; the 


authority 


clever moral 
hero-worshipped but unsupported by 
for brains supported by authority but despised; and the duller 
kind are likely to resent a younger boy being put over their heads 
merely because he ‘s in a higher form. Nevertheless, such 
mementary disadvantages are offset by more permanent good 

The whole system is directed combination of 
intelligence with strength of character, by discovering what strength 
is there and by beginning its development. In a nation lacking 
purposeful leadership this type of personality is sorely needed, and 
The system must, in fact, be extended to 


towards the 


will continue to be so. 
wherever the education of youth is carried on, not confined merely 
to what are for the moment the public schools. Brains must remain 
It is positively dangerous to put the merely muscular, 
F legislative 
think. 


the criterion 
whatever the force of their personality, in any position of 
authority ; they lack ideals and they do not know how to 
And, incidentally, education after the war must have the aim, above 
all, of teaching people how to think, possibly by a modification of 
the rigorous lines of the present classical education, but certainly 
not through assimilation of a mass of proved facts or assimilation 
of nothing at all. Arnold is as right now as he was in Victorian 
Eng'and. He was himself the embodiment of the ideal product of 
his system—a man who combined intellectual ability with strength 
of character, and based everything on religious and moral principles. 

Arno!d said once that the three things to be aimed at in school 
life re, first, religious and moral principles ; second, gentlemanly 
conduct; third, intellectual ability. Obviously his Sixth system 
was going to be of littl use unless behaviour was grounded in 
morality. He in fact laid down the general principle that govern- 
ment of any sort, no matter how successful in keeping its subjects 
prosperous or docile or happy, is wrong unless its whole motive 
power lies in religion. The modern world testifies by its failure 
to his clarity of vision. Arnold took the future world-makers in 
their youth and tried to instil into them some of his own religious 
ardour. It did not matter to him, as he said, that his school should 
be one of three hundred boys or one hundred or fifty, but it must 
be a school of Christian gentlemen. That saying has been forgotten 
for three-quarters of a century. It was the most difficult of his 
ideals to put into practice and the one without which the rest are 


mere “cobwebs and moonshine.” 
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It is the point at which modern education has failed, and s9 
failed in every point. An exaggerated belief in freedom of thought 
has practically speaking left the younger generation to form its owp 
creed, and scepticism, miscalled healthy, has taken into its embrace 
everything which could not be accounted for by scientific 
phenomena. Hence the feeble agnosticism which prevails in 
modern times. Something dynamic is needed to uproot it and take 
its place, something like the faith of Arnold, which was not afraid 
to maintain itself before others a8 the truest faith, instead of bowing 
weakly before decadent individualism. We have seen the unbelievable 
effect of unremitting propaganda on minds still unformed. We have 
a creed which we believe is the nearest approach to truth and good- 
ness that man has yet made. And so we cannot be wrong, and we 
shall almost certainly be successful, if we drum the fundamental 
precepts of the Christian religion day by day into the receptive 
minds of the young. The greatest mistake the Church has made js 
in changing the tone of “ This is right and you should believe it” 
into “ we believe this is right and you are at liberty to do so if you 
wish.” Arnold wanted to create Christian gentlemen: we want 
to create a better world ; and the two ideas are the same. The 
place in which to found the brave new world is the school ; the 
means by which to found it is by education ; and the dynamic will 
necessary to found it is in a burning and unashamed faith like 
Arnold’s. 

Arnold’s ideas are essential today. Whatever may be the form 
of school which will develop out of the war, education must embody 
his principies. First and last it must be religious. Few teachers 
now have the courage or the conviction to preface the morning’s 
work with a prayer, and indeed in a generation of sceptics and 
waverers such a proceeding would seem unintelligible Men who 
teach the truths of science or the rules of Latin grammar as incon- 
trovertible precepts are yet afraid when they come to the subject 
that really matters—afraid of self-assertion, afraid of dogma. Once 
establish that groundwork of morality, and the rest follows. Arnold’s 
chosen leaders, the intelligent boys, will have their powers of leader- 
ship trained by experience, augmented by the ability to think on 
the right lines and based on religion. Arnold’s Utopia of Christian 
gentlemen was to develop out of his already golden age ; ours must 
rise from the ruins of a black civilisation ; but it is the same Utopia. 

R. DE C. PEELE. 


ARNOLD AND 1942 


By ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE VIth 


N the subject of the public schools, their past, present and 
O future, voices have often been raised, usually in anger, and 
much ink has been poured. Yet in all the clamour the public 
school boy himself has rarely been invited or heard to utter his views. 
This must be my justification for writing now as a present Rugbeian. 

First, then, to clear the air and sweep away some popular fallacies. 
The majority of public schools are not miniature monasteries ruled 
by a clique of brainless athletes where youthful ruffians wage un- 
remitting war against pedagogues trying to teach them Latin 
grammar. Only about 15 per cent. of the school remain on the 
Classical side: privilege and responsibility depend upon position 
in the school: at Rugby beating by boys has been greatly reduced, 
in some houses abolished altogether ; and the majority of boys go 
through their school career without ever being beaten, by boy or 
master. Sexual misdemeanours are no longer treated merely a 
breaches of discipline ; expulsion has become the exception rather 
than the rule: and sexuai education is at last being conducted on 
reasonable lines and at regular intervals. The relationship between 
the rank and file and the Sixth form. The taboo formerly imposed 
on any intercourse between older and younger boys has been raised, 
and there is no rigid barrier between the Sixth and others. It i 
nonsense to suggest that such a system is Fascism in miniature: 
Sixth discipline is necessary for insistence on the details and 
decencies of community-living. 

Against the religious side of public-school life much criticism i 
directed, and not without justification. It has become an unwrittel 
law for headmasters to declare and keep on declaring that religion 
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THE 
is the centre of school life. Actually it 1s nothing of the sort. It is 
true of course that the whole school goes to chapel every morning 
and twice on Sundays, and that a great deal of effort is expended 
on religious education. But nevertheless the majority of the school, 
to put it at lowest, are not in any true sense religious. Most of 
them may attend communion and practise the outward forms: but 
they do so accepting religion like their code of manners, without 
taught them. This is no reasoned 
religion: it is an unthinking acceptance of a way of life. One does 
not swear in a drawing-room: one goes to church on Sundays. 
This failure of public-school religion is largely the failure of con- 
temporary Christianity: thus far it is no fault of the public schools. 
But it is aggravated by their religious system, begun in the pre- 
paratory schools, whereby from the age of eight till he is eighteen 
every boy goes to chapel every day of his school life, repeating very 
much the same services and formulas some 3,000 times. You can 
have too much of anything, and this endless repetition, instead of 
heightening appreciation and understanding, dims and blunts it. 
How can anyone be expected to retain his moral integrity and 
intellectual honesty unimpaired if he has to reiterate for ten of the 
most formative years of his life words and professions which for 
the most part he does not understand (how many schoolboys under- 
stand the Creed?) or perhaps consciousiy disbelieves? 

As the public schools are at present constituted there is much 
to be said against them. It cannot be denied that if the training 
they provide is worse than that of the State schools, large numbers 
of boys ought not to be deflected to them from such schools: while 
if it is better (as I believe it is), it is iniquitous that they should 
be closed, for whatever reason, to all but the sons of the rich. More- 
over, the public-school does willy nilly inculcate snobbery and a 
feeling of distinction: if a number of people of the same 
social status are herded together into one artificial community they 
are bound to regard that class as superior ; especially if, as has 
been true, their very inclusion in that community almost guarantees 
them employment in the professional, governmental and managerial 


question, as it is to real or 


class 


classes. 

More serious is the objection mentioned above, that the public 
schoo! does not inculcate the habit of thought: it does not, and 
the fact is a tragedy, for the present situation is largely traceable 
to muddled and wishful! thinking. This fact is not surprising, since 
Dr Arnold, the founder of the public schoc! as we have it, rated 
his educational 1) Religion, (2) Character, (3) Intellect. In 
my view he put the cart before the horse. The primary end of 
education must be the habit of thought and intellectual integrity. 
For without these qualities a man’s moral judgements, and indeed 
all his judgements, are insecure, and he has no loadstone, no firm 
foundation on which to build his moral structure. Reason cannot 
provide the whole answer, nor perhaps any great part of it: but it 
must be the sheet-anchor and starting-point. In Dr. Arnold’s day 
Christianity was and had been for centuries virtually the only 
ideology ; its sway was unchallenged, authority So 
naturally, and as a counter to the subversive Darwinesque theories 
just beginning to emerge, he sought to cement religion’s hold 

But we have moved a long way since then. Christianity has 
lost its undisputed sway and its grip on men. The educated people 
of this country are not religious as the Victorians were: abroad 
other and rival ideologies have sprung up which challenge the very 
root of all we have held dear. This is no longer a world for blind 
faith. Since we have lost our Christian inspiration that way is too 
dangerous. At the moment there is a moral hiatus in England: 
if we follow the way of faith, we may fill it again with Christianity, 
but it mav just as probably (indeed more so, rival ideologies having 
the extra appeal of novelty and freshness and being unencumbered 
by past failures) be filled with some other more sinister ideology. 
In this world of conflicting faiths the youth of England must be 
educated to reason, not to faith. We must bring critical minds, 
trained to sift and balance evidence, .to bear, and work-out our 
salvation, moral and political, along the lines of reason. Faith 
clashes with faith: reason stands above and aloof. It may be that 
the public schools, with their understanding ef the rational elements 
in Western culture and their high academic tradition, have the 
biggest part to play. 


aims as 


its secure. 
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But the public schools must be preserved and included somehow 
in the national education scheme ; it would be a thousand pities 
if they were allowed to die of malnutrition or to continue their 


present exclusive existence. For they have something to offer 
which is not and cannot be provided by the ordinary State day 
schools. Firsdy, as boarding-schcols, they have many great 
advantages: they can cater for many invaluable out-of-school 


activities which are not feasible at day schools, where the boys are 
dispersed except during school hours—such music, dramatic, 
debating and literary societies, magazines, school orchestras. The 
value of such things is hard to define—perhaps that odious word 
“culture” will serve: but that it is real and very valuable few would 
deny. That a boarding-school can maintain its own life undistracted 
by the local flurry and distresses outside it is a gain, not a loss, 
provided not lose its awareness that its exclusion is a 
privilege. 


as 


it does 


Harder still to pin down but even more important, is a standard 
of conduct and citizenship. The public school code is nowadays 
an object of ridicule, and even the public schools themselves have 
become so self-conscious and diffident about their “heritage” that 
it is next to impossible to speak seriously of such matters. But it 
remains true that the public school does induce a remarkably high 
standard of morals and fellowship, and a steadfastness of character 
which is not lightly to be dismissed. Perhaps the most valuable 
lesson taught there is the lesson taught by the boys themselves to 
each other of how to get on in a community. The community of 
a public school deliberately excludes interference by family senti- 
ment ; it insists on the acceptance and observance of some small 
austerities ; it penalises selfishness and sets a minimum standard of 
self-reliance and responsibility. From the close and constant com- 
panionship of common-room and study comes a sense of social 
compromise and mutual adjustment and consideration which is of 
immense importance as a lesson in living. It is this sense of com- 
munity and social responsibility above all which must be preserved 
and included in the nation’s education. 

J. R. M. WHITeHorN. 


A DIALOGUE IN HADES 


“ MARQUIS DE SADE? Pray pardon my intrusion 
Among the Shades. I seek an interview 
To dissipate the prevalent confusion 
Between the Third Reich autocrats and you.” 
“T thank you, scribe. I, too, have been uneasy 
Lest Teutons should be putting me to shame. 
Satan and my disciples are not queasy, 
But they insist that I should clear my name.” 


“Then, my Lord Marquis, tell me how you measure 

The March of Progress, how the vice that stamps 

Your name upon the link ’twixt pain and pleasure 
Is now the rage in concentration-camps? -’ 


“Your question, Sir, does Progress little credit. 
I own no lien with any German lout. 
Heydrich you called the thing? I never bred it. 
My votaries down here are much put out.” 


“Pardon, my Lord, but hedonistic labours 
Like yours must leave their trace on world-affairs. 
Your chateau and the Brown House pass for neighbours. 

Men call the Gestapo your lineal heirs.” 


“This insult is my punishment. In dumb rage 
I hear that Huns have vulgarised my crime. 
Such goings on give all good Sadists umbrage . 
“T will not trespass on your Lordship’s time.” 


” 


“ Mais non. I lived with gentlemen and ladies. 
Hell’s rather mixed, and—yes, I’m rather vain— 
From what you say, when Heydrich comes to Hades 
I shall appear a gentleman again.” 
VANSITTABT. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


viduals are more sensitive to criticism than most people) 
should allow their film industry to distribute throughout the world 
an endless travesty of the American character. I read recently in 
the newspapers a statement of the salaries paid to the refugees, 
citizens who at elsewhere 


I HAVE never understood why the Americans (who as indi- 


Hollywood or 


aliens or 
amount to figures such as 


immigrants, 
produce American films. 
in the whole history of philanthropy or finance have never been 
any public benefactor. Yet the American public, with 
eminent satirists to tell 


These s alaries 


paid to 
scarcely a murmur of protest, permit these 
the world what America is really like, and to flood the cinema 
theatres of Chile or China with pictures which convey and leave 
the impression that the tvpical American is either a criminal, a sob- 
a campus zany. As one who loves the Americans, and 
who knows them to be in the mass the most warm-hearted, simple, 
sensible and peace-loving people on this earth, I must raise my 
foreign voice in protest against this continued falsification of true 
Anglo-American relations have always been, and 


sister or 


American values. 
always will be, relations of great complexity ; and if co-operation 
is to be secured in the future, it is not only necessary that our 
principles and purposes should be understood by the Americans, 
but that the young men and women of this country should be taught 
that American principles and purposes bear no sort of relation to 
the smash-and-swagger nonsense which reaches us from Hollywood. 


* * * * 


The nature of anti-British feeling in America today is not easy 
to define, since it arises from a multiplicity of prejudices and 
emotions. There is, of course, the hard core of professional 
anglophobes—the Irish, the German and the Italian elements— 
to whom must be added the Isolationists and the America First 
propagandists, who are active, subtle and acute. These people 
are able to work upon a public suffering from grave moral and 
The Americans are a profoundly civilian people 
[he more ignorant among them believe 
a continent which they view with 


material distress. 
and hate war in any form. 
that, were it not for “ Europe” 
suspicion and distaste) the world would be made safe for American 
commerce and the American standard of living. Such people tend 
England as the medium through which they become 
entangled in the affairs of Europe. They are enraged by the extent 
to which, and the frequency with which, the quarrels between 
European States drag them away from their frigidaires and radio- 
sets and force them to spend time, money and blood upon this 
most unwelcome business of waging war. And in their resentment 
at being thus entangled they incline to blame “ British diplomacy ” 
which they regard at one and the same time as extremely clumsy 
for all the slings and arrows of their out- 


to regard 


and diabolically clever 
rageous fortune. 


. * * * 


To their anger at becoming involved in the war must be added 
their frustration at having suffered some initial defeats. American 
self-confidence has had a severe shaking, and it is but human for 
them to attribute some of the blame to us, and to point to our 
discomfiture in the Far East as evidence that either we do not wish 
to fight or that we are incapable of doing so. In this generally dis- 
satisfied, uneasy and highly critical frame of mind they remember 
all the stories they have been told of British arrogance, acquisitive- 

ind perfidy ; they persuade themselves at one moment that 
the London bankers (a group of people for whom they have a 
perhaps exaggerated esteem) will manage somehow to diddle the 
soul of America ana establish British capitalism as dominant 


1 


ness 


simple 
throughout a world made safe for it by American effort; and at 
the next moment that Great Britain is bound to go Communist 
frer the war and that all this travail will end by America being 
faced by a Bolshevik State upon the Atlantic. 

* 7 _ * 


It is all very well to say that such opinions are based upon no 


reasonable foundation and that they can therefore be dismissed as 
transitory. I admit that the tides of American opinion ebb and 
flow according to no ascertainable principle, unless it be the suction 
of the moon. I admit also that the mass-bombing of Germany and 
the ardent vigour which we are now showing may do much to 
check the criticisms which are being made. Yet the fact remains 
that American policy is influenced, or at least hampered and 
delayed, by these tides of umreasoned emotion, and that to ignore 
them is to ignore a potent political force. The visit of a man of 
Mr. Harold Butler’s experience and good sense may do much to put 
our presentation of our own case in America upon a new and more 
scientific basis. I understand that steps are also being taken on 
this side to disabuse our public of the screen conception of American 
life and to introduce into our schools and universities a sounder, 
saner realisation of what the citizens of the United States rightly 
describe as “the American Idea.” All this is to the good. But the 
hard fact remains that without Anglo-American co-operation after 
the war there can be small hope of real world pacification, and that 
such co-operation will have to be founded, not only upon the 
desires and knowledge of the two administrations, but upon a Willing 
acceptance of co-operation by the peoples themselves. When one 
considers the great wedge of prejudice, ignorance and vested interests 
which will intervene to hamper that co-operation, one is justified, I 
Suggest, in contending that the task will be delicate indeed. 
* * 7. * 

I have already mentioned some of the causes which have led to 
a wave of anti-British sentiment in the United States. I received 
today a letter written by a typical American which has not 
diminished my apprehension. Sometyears ago I underwent a lecture 
tour in North America, and of the hundred and ten nights which 
I spent in that continent, as many as sixty-two were passed in those 
rambling doss-houses which the Americans employ as sleeping-cars. 
By the time I reached the Pacific coast my limbs ached with the 
heavy rumble of trains at night-time, my face had become muscle- 
bound by a ceaseless smile of affability, and my nerves were strained 
beyond endurance by the effort to avoid those mistakes of manner 
or deportment which the lecturing Englishman (so I was assured) 
invariably commits. Hollywood under such circumstances became 
a spiritual impossibility, and I escaped to a small ranch in the 
desert which was kept by an Irish-American and his wife. It was 
a delightful place, surrounded by hot sand and acres of flowering 
verbena, and the few days that I spent there were among the 
happiest of my visit. My host, the Irish-American, seemed to me 
typical of all that is best in American life. We became friends and 
have corresponded since. 

* * * * 

It is from him that this morning I received a disturbing letter. 
He makes it clear that “the average American mind” foresees that 
mass-production wiil outstrip America’s vast home market and that 
she will be forced to “acquire world trade.” If a clash between 
American and British markets is to be avoided, some form of co- 
operation must be devised. This co-operation will, however, be 
hampered by the average American’s suspicion of British purposes 
and methods. “Our people feel,” he writes, “that England would 
out-finesse and out-smart us, and figure up some jip arrangement 
where we held the bag, were the candy kids all puffed up with self- 
importance, and England walked off with the candy.” I do not 
agree that this is a correct description of our commercial ability, or 
even an expert diagnosis of economic conditions after the war. 
That is not the point. The point is that the “average American 
mind” is apt to think in mercantile terms, imagines that we 
monopolise great markets such as the Indian market, clings 
obstinately to high tariffs, and yet realises that if its mass 
production and standards are to be maintained a whole new orbit 
of consumers must .be discovered. I imagine that my friend is 
expressing in moderate terms what others feel immoderately. And 
if so, we are indeed faced with a horrid problem of enlightenment. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE THEATRE 


“Sky High.’’ At the Phoenix Theatre. 


THE stage is bigger, the settings more elaborate, the costumes more 
kaleidoscopic than in those far-off days when the two Hermiones 
divided our pleasures between two small theatres instead of com- 
bining them into one large one ; but the material is very much the 
same. To say that it is not so good as in the previous show might 
be unfair. It is probably just as good, but it is also far too similar. 
For aught I know, Miss Gingold’s lecture on bicycling is—as Bertie 
Wooster would say—of the essence ; but one cannot feel that it is 
really as good as her lecture on the music of Bucolosi:. In the same 
way Miss Baddeley’s tropical vamp hardly stands up to her Chelsea 
drab or her equally famous Madam Butterfiy. On the other hand, 
the two Hermiones together have seldom, if ever, equalled their 
antics as two ladies of the deep, scanning the barnacled bottoms of 
passing ships and making dates by impaling letters on convenient 
anchors ; Miss Baddeley’s yellow wig (which, as her opposite number 
acidly points out, is full of surf) is in itself worth a pair of opera 
glasses, while Miss Gingold’s refusal (by telephone) of a boatswain’s 
offer to mate, is a model of undersea curtness, 

There is a good deal of the usual sort of revue-dancing and revue- 
singing, which is quite pretty to look at; and there is also a fine 
effort by Walter Crisham, splendidly out-of-step and out-of-voice 
as the Norwood Nightingale—a choir-boy whose voice has capitu- 
lated to the onslaught of adolescence. Of the two newcomers to 
the usual galaxy, Naunton Wayne, with the exception of an excellent 
parody of Emlyn Williams, is given little opportunity to exercise 
his dry and delicious wit ; while Elizabeth Welch, simply by refusing 
to let anything damp her splendid exuberance and her magnificent 
voice, infuses an electric excitement into a series of musical clichés. 
If only someone would let her take the stage for fifteen minutes 
with, say, a programme of unadulterated Calypsos—that would 
indeed be a revue-item worth seeing and hearing. 

Basi WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Newsreels.”’ -* Unpublished Story.’’ At the Regal. 
* Joan of Paris.’’ At the Odeon. ‘* The Fleet’s In.’* Ar 
the Plaza.——** Jungle Book.’’ At the Gaumont. 


Wuart is it that one hates most in the cinema? The negative 
approach to film appreciation is ordinarily a symptom of dyspepsia 
rather than discernment, but there must be some good reason why 
such a handsome collection of titles as heads this article can be 
dismissed in so few words as will be found below. I will therefore 
be so bold as to say that the besetting sin of the screen is pretentious- 
ness, that we are all too often afflicted with films which claim to 
be what they are not, with films which assume in their advertise- 
ments and opening sequences an air of superiority which will recede 
like a mirage as reel follows tedious reel into some familiar desert 
of banality. Let us, therefore, remember the moment in even the 
most disappointing programme when we grow attentive in our 
seats, when the screen opens on a fantastic world of which we can 
never see too much: let us remember the newsreels and their 
efforts to reveal to us the face, if not the mind, of a whole world at 
war. The commentator may grow facetious or air an irrelevant 
opinion but the pictures are too strong for him and as far from 
pretentiousness as destruction, heroism, bestiality and death. This 
week we have scenes of scorched earth in Burmese oilfields and 
the history-making spectacle of the British destroying in furious 
haste the material evidence of the western way of life. These 
pictures remind us of the epic retreats which many newsreel camera- 
men have shared in this war with the rearguards of heroic armies. 
Edouard Genock and Maurice Ford of Paramount, in particular, have 
been sufficiently moved by what they saw to send back not only 
pictorial records but personal commentaries urgent with the pride 
and the bitterness of the eye-witness. Genock went south from 
Malaya through Java to Australia, watching and recording for 
posterity the exhaustion of troops falling doggedly back, the 
embarkation of refugees, the rebirth of hope with the arrival in 
Australia of American reinforcements. Ford saw the bombs fall 
on Burmese villages as he had seen and photographed them falling 
in London, and his blood boiled at the sight of the familiar refugee- 
crowded roads. It is the common people who suffer, he said 
passionately with camera and commentary. 

The most satisfactory feature film of the week is The Fleet’s 
In, because it sets out to be an average to good musical 


comedy and succeeds in being nothing more nor less. 
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Dorothy Lamour is decorative and friendly and the supporting 
comedians are amusing in novel ways. Unpublished Story is heroic 
and occasionally realistic about Fleet Street in the Blitz, but the 
whole effect is somewhat blanketed by Valerie Hobson’s tomboyish 
charm and the breath-taking elegance of Richard Greene. Joan of 
Paris seeks to reveal but fails to discover the spirit of St. Joan in a 
dim-witted anti-Nazi maiden who helps some British airmen to 
escape from Paris in circumstances which are surrealist in their im- 
probability. Finally, in Technicolor and Hollywood dialect we have 
Jungle Book which would perhaps be very funny if you could 
forget Kipling and settle down to guess which actors the talking 
snakes sound most like. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


JUNE 12, 


MUSIC 
Shostakovitch’s Music 


We were deprived of what promised to be the most interesting 
novelty in the programmes of the London Summer Concerts by 
difficulties of transport which prevented the arrival of the orchestral 
parts of Shostakovitch’s new Symphony composed in Leningrad 
during last year’s siege and dedicated to the city’s defenders. In 
its place Sir Henry Wood directed an excellent performance of the 
composer’s Fifth Symphony which was composed in 1938. 

This is a work of serious—indeed, we are told, of “ philosophical ” 
—intentions. But the conscious embodiment of philosophical ideas 
in symphonic music is always a dangerous procedure, tending to 
produce a turgid solemnity of manner and to distract the composer 
from what should be his chief preoccupation, the perfecting of his 
musical design. For extreme, and awful, examples of what may 
happen, the reader is invited to contemplate the Symphonies of 
Scriabin or Strauss’s “ Zarathustra.” Shostakovitch’s Symphony is 
not free from a certain portentousness of manner, especially in the 
first movement, which weighs down the real grace and lyrical charm 
that appear whenever he frees himself from the stern duty of pro- 
ducing music that may be labelled “ great.” 

One has the impression of a composer whose talent lies not in 
the direction of Symphony, but of the theatre. The Scherzo, a 
wholly delightful movement, would make admirable ballet-music, 
and there is an evident melodic facility that keeps breaking through 
the composer’s determination to be austerely symphonic. At the 
Boosey Hawkes concert at the Wigmore Hall last Monday the 
Shostakovitch Concerto for Piano, Trumpet and Strings, Op. 35, 
composed in 1933—brilliantly played by a new young pianist, Noel 
Mewton-Wood, and George Eskdale (trumpet) with the Boyd Neel 
orchestra—confirmed this impression. One hopes that the Soviet 
authorities, in their anxiety to encourage the production of the 
highest forms of music, will not fall into the error of our own 
Victorians who insisted on Sullivan turning his delightful genius to 
the composition of symphonies and oratorios for which it was not 
really adapted. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE SIGNPOST 


Most Englishmen are doing today their particular duty, 
and he, impassively erect on a bank at the cross-roads, 

as stolidly English as English oak can make him, 

has his no less to perform and is steadfast in doing it. 


For years in tireless discharge of his public function 
he has given to native and stranger on foot or on wheel 
with fitting gravity and stiff indicative arm 

information clear and emphatic—whether wanted or not. 


But when word was passed that carciess talk in public 
might, garnered by treacherous ears, be of use to the enemy, 
with patriot self-disregard he took instant precautions: 
and now—no sentry more close-lipped and wooden than he. 


Alone on that long stretch of road alive to the danger, 

he notes with stern disapproval the chatter of birds 

and the insistent gossip and gush of a neighbouring stream— 
just as if, he complains to himself, there wasn’t a war on. 


So, steadfast in duty, the heart of him English and sound, 
he awaits, of its coming assured, the call to proclaim 
with bold black letters to a fear-freed world once more: 
“ To Minehead two miles and a half—To Selworthy four.” 
W. G. Hore. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


SirR,—There is, perhaps, no field in which the changes necessitated by 
modern conditions are more apt to be disregarded than the field of party 
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poliucs This is understandable, seeing that the major parties have a 
vested interest in maintaining the status quo, and would rather share 
their power by means of coalitions than part with it. We can hardly 
expect them to set about the business of abolishing themselves with 
enthusiasm. The almost unlimited power of the party ‘aucuses to 
cnoose candidates and dictate policy will not be surrendered without a 
struggle. It is a melancholy fact, yet ome that should be faced, that 


the people have escaped trom bondage to monarch and aristocracy, only 
to fall under the domination of party machines. In that lies the secret 
of much of the futility and sense of frustration which afflicts democracy. 
A new struggle for liberation is needed from new tyrants. “ The price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance.” Democracy cannot work unless the 
people are prepared, ana are allowed, to take their share in deciding 
policy 

The party system arose in this country as a defence against monarchial 
intrigue. In Burke’s day it served a useful purpose. But those con- 
ditions have long since passed. If Burke were alive today it is doubtful 
if he would be regarded as a sound party man. The outstanding fact 
of domestic politics today, whether in this country or in other countries, 
is that National Governments are the only ones capable of carrying on 
the business of government. How many purely “ party ” Governments 
have been in office in this country since 1914? Like most of the great 
changes in history, the temporary expedient nas come to stay. The 
party system is already dead. 

This involves grave dangers for democracy unless we are alive to the 
need for some other machinery whereby the will of the people can be 
expressed. The putting up of “Independent” candidates is a groping 
after some such machinery. The Balance of Parties is as unsuited for 
modern conditions as is the Balance of Power in the international sphere, 
though both may have served their purpose in earlier and cruder times. 
The time has come when we should choose men, not for their conformity 
to party, but for their ability and integrity. There are too many “ Yes 
men” both of the Right and of the Left in Parliament. The system 
ensures that they shall always predominate. Yet the critical problems 
ahead need men of high intelligence, integrity, and ability to take a broad 
national view, even an international view. 

The difficulty is mainly financial. Party caucuses dominate because 
they hold the purse-strings. Let the Government pay the election 
expenses of all candidates who obtain a certain minimum of support. 
This is only an extension of a principle already well established whereby 
the Government pays certain necessary expenses, such as for the pre- 
paration of the electoral roll and the postage for election addresses. Freed 
from subservience to the party machine, the individual Member of 
Parliament will be able to make the welfare of the country his criterion, 
instead of party interest. As long as the struggle for power is made 
the raison d’étre of Parliamentary operations, so long will the interest of 
the nation suffer. Those who make the familiar objection that to loose 
the bonds of party is to open the way to the formation of a large number 
of irresponsible groups, as in pre-war France, overlook the fact that in 
France also the struggle for office was the business of politicians. H 
democracy is content with such a state of affairs, it has only itself to 
blame for its resulting distresses. But in a civilised country it should be 


as unnecessary for Members of Parliament who have carried by their 
votes a certain measure to insist on being the executors of it, as it is 
for them to don policeman’s uniform to see that it 1s 


unnecessary 
Yours faithfully, G. E. LEE. 
Road, Warley, Birmingham, 32. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND FUEL 


Sirn.—It is rarely that I disagree with the views expressed 
editorials, but I cannot agree that the Government should have stuck to 
its guns on the Beveridge scheme. The scheme, even with the slight 
amendments now proposed, is fundamentally wrong, in that it makes 
the need for fuel depend on the individual, as if it were meat, milk, 
chocolate or clothes. The true unit is the house, and here the need does 
not depend to any great extent on the number of the inhabitants, but 
i.e., feet above sea-level as well as latitude) 
and, above all, on the nature of its kitchen range (vide the advertisements 
of Esse cookers) and the svsiem of heating installed. Now it would 
have taken a much enlarged Civil Service six months to have worked 
out a proper ration for each house in the country, but each coal merchant 
knows the amount supplied at any particular date to each of his clients, 
ind this, preferably on a pre-war date, should be taken as a standard, 
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and reasonable modifications due to alterations that have taken place 
since that date, which would not be numerous, could easily be dealt with 
by the local fuel officer. 

It has been suggested that this would benefit the extravagant. But no 
one (except perhaps a negligible minority) buys more coal than he needs, 
Why indeed should he? But with careful economy almost all could 
probably do with rather less, and he should be allowed, say, 20 per cent. 
less than his pre-war consumption. 

Another error the Government seems to be makipg. The food hoarder 
is greedy and selfish and may well be punished. But the coal hoarder— 
t.e., the householder with large accommodation who purchases and stores 
in the summer all the coal he requires for the coming winter—is a public 
benefactor. He leaves more available when supply is less, demand is 
greater, and delivery more difficult, if not impossible. But the proposed 
system seems to discourage him at any time.—Yours faithfully, 

Kimsbury House, Gloucester. J. H. PERCIVAL. 


RELIGION AND THE B.B.C. 


S1IR,—One wonders what ideas the writers of two letters in The Spectator 
of June sth have as to the religious and intellectual world in which we 
live. One would think it was one of a practically universal consensus 
of belief in fundamentalist Christian dogma, excepting indeed for a 
rabble of disreputable rationalists outside the pale of decent society, the 
Statement of whose views ought to be suppressed in the interest of our 
common Christianity. 

Have gentlemen who write in this way never heard of Professor Gilbert 
Murray or the late Sir James Frazer, to take only two names among a 
host of distinguished men holding opinions similar to theirs? Do your 
correspondents suppose that such views are not widely held in the 
universities of the world of learning and by thoughtful men in all classes 
of society? If this be true, and it cannot be denied, can it be in the 
interest of religion or of truth that the decent and reasoned statement 
of such views should be systematically banned by the B.B.C. while they 
broadcast talks on Christian evidence? Is truth in religion different from 
all other truth, to be attained and preserved by hearing evidence on one 
side only?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, CEcIL G. Brown. 

Reform Club, Pall Mali. 


S1rR,—May I ask your correspondent, Mr. P. A. Shaw, how he would 
describe the following? ‘“ The broadcasts are proved valuable helps to 
the iollowers of the Fascist faith, which is based not only on the historical 
fact but on the personal experience of Fascists, that Adolf Hitler is the 
Fuhrer raised up by God. Therefore discussion of those facts on the 
wireless would be improper, if not blasphemous, Also for similar reasons 
it would be improper for a Fascist country to broadcast the faiths of 
other countries. The present dangerous condition of the Reich and 
its punishment is fundamentally due to its neglect to follow the Fuhrer 
and the Fascist Faith.” Also, if these sentiments are not true, how 
could they be altered?—Yours, &c., R. F. RAatrray. 
26 Queen Edith’s Way, Cambridge. 


Sir,—I was amazed to learn that such intolerance and dogmatism as 
expressed by your two corespondents, Herbert Malone and P. A. Shaw, 
could still exist and find expression. Upon reading their letters I 
promptly sent the Rationalist Press Association a subscription and voted 
for a reversal of the B.B.C. religious policy. 

For it may be that others are similarly afflicted, and possibly the 
Rationalist Press Association, who certainly stand for freedom of thought, 
can help them to widen their horizon by lifting them to a higher plane 
of understanding. May it be so.—Yours faithfully, PERCY PIGOTT. 

Kirk Ella, Hull. 


INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


S1r,—The article by Dr. Dunsheath on “ Industry and Education ” in 
your issue of June sth deals wisely with a problem of increasing im- 
portance. Perhaps I may be allowed to offer him the support of one who 
has had experience, over several years, of the effect of giving boys and 
girls one day a week “ to attend an educational establishment at industry's 
expense and under the wise guidance of industry co-operating with the 
educational authorities.” 

I have no doubt of the value of this to industrial progress, to the 
relations between employers and employed, and to the national prosperity, 
but I confess that I am even more interested in its value to the boys and 
girls themselves, and I venture to suggest that Dr. Dunsheath’s admirable 
programme would acquire a more compelling aspect if it could be based 
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mo the suggestion that those whe have the power to give them these 
gpportunities should regard the exercise of it as a personal responsibility 
gwards the youths who are our future citizens—Yours faithfully, 
EpwWarRD WILSHAW 
(Chairman and Managing Director), 

Cable and Wireless, Limited, Electra House, W.C. 2. 
jr,—To anyone at all concerned at the results of education in this 
guntry, the article by Dr. Percy Dunsheath will come as an encourage- 
mnt. Going about as I do in connexion with the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs, I am appalled at the abysmal ignorance of the vast mass 
af our electorate, which is alarming in the extreme. No democracy can 
gersist in the face of such ignorance, which is by no means confined to 
the “uneducated ” classes. 

“Education,” as Sir Richard Livingstone has said, “is a handmaid 
of the art of living, and to conceive it otherwise is to reduce it to a mere 
xtivity of the intelligence.” That is why one can all the more welcome 
Dr. Dunsheath’s insistence on the humane side of education, but first 
mong these I would put recent history, not 1066, the Treaty of Utrecht, 
und Disraeli’s “leap in the dark,’ but what has happened in the last 
wenty years (wherever you may count back from), for those are the 
things which affect the art of living at any time. Very few people seem 
» know how we govern ourselves, what has happened in the last ten 
years, Or What the crucial issues are at any time. 

‘It is possible, as Sir Richard would insist with Aristotie, that such 
matters are the province. of adult education; if this is so, and with 
regard to their vital importance, one would like to ask Dr. Dunsheath 
whether some scheme for adult workers, possibly under the auspices of 
the Voluntary Bodies for Adult Education, might not be put into opera- 
ton. It is clearly the province of the universities to instii some know- 
kdge, or at least desire for knowledge, into the “ educated ” classes, and 
ascheme of theic devising should run concurrently with that established 
jor the industrial workers. I fly these suggestions as kites; but I am 
convinced of the urgent necessity for some scheme to be devised.— 
Yours, &c., BONAMY DOBREE. 
141 Swan Court, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


SAVAGE LANDOR 


§R,—A reviewer may be as ungenerous in his judgements as he pleases ; 
be may be derisively insulting, as Wilson was to Hazlitt, personally 
surrilous, as Lockhart to Leigh Hunt—he may even make satirical sport 
a writer’s name, as Gifford did with Keats’s. But surely he should 
not be allowed, at least in a reputable periodical, to make deliberately 
filse statements. “Nor have we any hint of Landor’s political intui- 
tons,” wrote Mr. Bonamy Dobrée in his catalogue of what he could not 
fad in my biography of Landor; “nor do we get any view of the 
wlitical circumstances which are the background to his political writings.” 
Yet in Savage Landor I have repeatedly emphasised the wisdom of 
landor’s political thought, an important feature of his writings depre- 
ated as mere eccentricity by his previous biographers, Forster and 
Colvin, and have stressed the consistency of his opinions throughout his 
life, from his youth as a “mad Jacobin” to his old age as a supporter 
¢ Kossuth and Garibaldi. As to political “ background,” few American 
reviewers of Savage Landor failed to note, in the words of Mr. Herbert 
Gorman in the New York Times, the “comparison with our own 
frenetic times and those when the first Napoleon was gobbling up most 
of Europe.”"—I am, Sir, yours very truly, MALCOLM ELWIN. 
Little Raveley, Woody Bay, N. Devon. 

[Our reviewer writes: On again looking through Mi. Elwin’s book, I 
find myself regretfully unable to alter my opinion. Landor’s political 
intuitions are not to be found in his outbursts, nor even in his early 
generous actions, but in the wisdom scattered about the Imaginary 
Conversations (e.g., that between Solon and Pisistratus), from which 
Mr. Elwin quotes so parsimoniously. As for the background, whatever 
Mr, Elwin’s intentions may have been, I fear that no reader can get a 
coherent idea of the political tides of the time, much less of the social 
conditions. ] 


THE WAGE-EARNER’S TEETH 


Sm—I have read with interest the recent correspondence appearing in 
The Spectator on the above subject, and as your correspondent, J. L. 
Kessler, rightly refers to the lack of provision for dental treatment for 
the adolescent, I thought your readers might be interested to hear of the 
wolescent dental scheme worked -in Worthing by the local Council of 
Social Service. For some years the Council of Social Service has run 
tdental scheme for the treatment of necessitous adults, who were in- 
tigible for treatment fiom any other source, but realising the great need 
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of the adolescent a further scheme was initiated five years ago and has 
been most successfully operated ever since. 

All children leaving elementary schools are entitled to participate 
providing that they have a certificate of dental fitness from the school 
dentist on leaving school. The Council of Social Service then allocates 
the patient to one of the dental surgeons working on a rota, and he is 
responsible for treatment during the time the patient :s a member of the 
scheme. The charges are 1s. 6d per umit for those earning Ios. or less 
weekly, or 2s. 6d. per umit for those earning £1 or less weekly. A con- 
dition of the scheme is that the patient visit. the dentist every six months 
and a small fine is levied it the appointment is 10t kept. 

Membership of the scheme ceases when 


ee 


a) Earnings reach more than {1 weekly. 

(b) National Health dental benefit 1s obtainable. 

c) Twenty years o. age is reached. 

All moneys collected from the patiemi are paid by the dental surgeon 
into a central fund held by the Worthing Council of Social Service, with 
which it is hoped one day to found a dental clinic in the town. 

The success of the scheme has been entirely dependent on the interest 
and generosity of the dental surgeons, ana the interest and co-operation 
shown by the school dental officer and his staft. It will thus be seen that 
in Worthing, at any rate, it is possible for a child to have continuous 
treatment from babyhood until grown-up. If any of your readers 
would like to know more of the scheme, which is the onty one of its kind 
in the country, I shall be only too glad to let them have particulars. 

E. METHOLD. 
Hon. Secretary, Worthing Councij ot Social Service. 
11 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing, Sussex. 
. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND FEES 


Sir,—1l have recently learnt that the Performing Rights Society proposes, 
with the approval of the Ministry of Food, to demand fees from Local 
Authorities who have installed and use wireless receiving sets in their 
British Restaurants. In the Borough of Ramsgate we have three of 
them, and the annual fee required 1s £14 2s 6d.—four and a half guineas 
each. This is the minimum fee in the scale—for “ restaurants ” the 
seating capacity of which does not exceed 100. For every additional 50 
seats there is an additional charge of one guinea. If proportionate 
demands are paid by every Local Authority in the country which has 
wireless in its British Restaurants, the total fees received by the society 
will amount to a very large sum. The British Restaurants were created 
and are kept up, with the aid of many unpaid volunteers, to meet a vital 
war need, and wireless receiving sets are kept in them because it is con- 
sidered that the dissemination of news might be vitai in an emergency, 
and also because where the British Restaurants operate as rest centres 
for bombed-out people the ertertainment provided helps to reduce shock 
and to restore a normal outlook. 

In view of these facts, it seems to me wrong that private gain on such 
a large scale should accrue to a commercial organisation from a national 
effort and at the public expense. Is the society in any better position 
than the speculator in land, who buys up property which he knows is 
going to be improved by public works and sells afterwards at the 
enhanced value such works have created? My own feeling against both 
these activities is based on the same argument—namely, that it is a social 
wrong to permit private gain out of improvements made, at the public 
expense and effort, in the value of private rights and property. The 
present situation is a pure gift to the Performing Rights Society, which 
has, solely because of a national crisis, stumbled on a rich new source 
of income. It seems that the Ministry of Food seeks to forestall objec- 
tions from Local Authorities affected by assuring them that the new 
expense will be repaid by the Government, anyway. by ay of grant. 
So why worry? A bad situation is made worse by the fact that the 
Ministry of Food itself made this unbusinesslike bargain with the society, 
without (as far as I know) consulting Local Authorities, and then 
advocates its adoption at the expense of the public. 

In negotiating these bargains with the Performing Rights Society 
the individual or Local Authority affected is, and always has been, 
hampered by the knowledge that if he is stubborn in resisting what he 
feels to be an exorbitant demand he may be sued by the society, and 
have to pay heavy court costs which would be far greater in amount 
than the fee demanded. This is a form of coercion, whether consciously 
exercised or not, which is infuriating in the extreme. and which tends 
to obscure in my own mind the good work which I believe the Per- 
forming Rights Society does for authors and composers. 

I should like to see all Local Authorities demand a revision of this 
scheme, on the grounds that it is against the public interest and the 
profit demanded is extortionate——I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

28 Cavendish Street, Ramsgate, Kent. A. R. Youne. 








THE 
THE SMALL TRADER 


S1r,—It is umpossible in the space of a short letter to set forth exhaus- 
tively the case for the small firm in trade, but it would be a pity to 
miss an opportunity of endorsing the remarks in Mr, Nicolson’s 
“ Marginal Comment” of May 29th, which he seems to regard as almost 
an obituary notice for the small shopkeeper 

It is indisputable that the small man in all branches of trade, commerce 
and industry is being crowded out. The war has hastened the process 
to such an extent that quite a number of disinterested people are beginning 
to notice it. Those who have remarked on this development usually 
express their sorrow, but rarely seem able or willing to touch on either 
the reasons for the decline or the reasons for the regrets 

The great reason for the decline of the small man would appear to 
be due to the difference between his philosophy and that of the big 
combine which is crushing him. The small man is content to make a 
living by supplying a need to the best of his ability. He neither has 
the wish nor the cash to sell by advertising; he sells by worth. With 
the big combine the outlook is entirely different ; the only goal is “ More 
net profit.” Money is used not to improve the article for sale or the 
service offered, but to force it on the public. Millions of pounds are 
squandered on propaganda-advertising, and the destruction of competition 
by buying-up small businesses, and price-cutting operations. Customers 
are counted in thousands and treated like a commodity. The small man 
cannot survive such assaults ; he is utterly overwhelmed, in exactly the 
same way as we have seen small nations overwhelmed, by a vast pre- 
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ponderance of organised force. 


Unthinking people can see no reason to deprecate this tendency. There 
are many reasons, for which there is no space here; but one arises 
naturally from the preceding paragraph. The description contained 


therein of the type of trader who is suffocating and superseding the 
small man needs no labouring ; this is the type of trader we shall have 
to deal with when the small man goes—the monopolist ; it is more than 
a pity, it is a danger. The philosophy of the would-be monopolist admits 
of no moral scruples: the law and expedience are his only sanctions. 
When he has attained his aim, the law is the only curb to his ambitious 
power. The liberty of the subject is seriously endangered 

Some might argue that capitalist monopolies are a safeguard against 
Communism. Unfortunately they are not. As soon as a business becomes 
large enough to be classed as of national! importance, it is immediately 
earmarked by Left-Wing politicians as suitable for nationalisation. This 
seems to be where “ big-business-capitalism ” and Communism meet. 

The President of the Board of Trade is unquestionably right in 
describing the small man as the backbone of the nation. The proof of 
this assertion is that, in spite of the colossal weight of capital and the 
clever scheming brains that are against him, in spite of the passive dis- 
approval of Government officials and the innumerable pinpricks of red- 
tape, in spite of drastic war measures and still more drastic bombs, the 
small man survives. Surely he is a backbone worthy of the nation, and 
woe betide the nation if that backbone is removed.—Yours faithfully, 

Heathfield, Woking, D. G. PuMFRETT. 


THE INDIAN ISSUE 


Sir,—I have read Professor Eric A. Walker’s comment on 
on the above subject published in your issue of May 22nd, and lest 
there might be other Englishmen who share the same view may I 
draw his attention to the two published volumes of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill’s replies to my questions in Vol. IIc of 
Evidence of the Joint Parliamentary Commuttee’s Report, page 1828. 
Appropriate quotations therefrom would be too long for reproduction 
here beyond the short extracts hereinafter, but both the high authorities 
support my interpretation and contention, which I have out 
greater detail in my published brochure on the subject, entitled Truth 
about India and The British Pledge to India, of which I have posted 
a copy to Professor Walker and post another to you 

Professor Walker has read both the 7th and the gth resolutions of the 
Imperial Conference, will he read Vol. IV of Mr. Lioyd George’s 
Memoirs, pp. 1738-1743 and Vol. I of The Truth abou: Peace Treaties, 
in which he sums up “The Policy of 
reconstruction which I sketched out rr India and for 
Ireland—these some of the reforms I indicated.”—Yours, &c., 

8 Royal At Chelsea, S.W 3. Hart SINGH Gour. 


A MISPRINT 


A regrettable misprint occurs in my notice of Mr. E. M. Forster’s 
pamphlet Virginia Woolf. In a quoted passage: “She triumphed over 
what are ‘primly’ called difficulties "—* primarily” appeared as a poor 
substitute for the author’s effective “ primly ” to my sincere regret.—Your 
JoHN HAMPSON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
AMONG the delights of a garden are enacted from time to time litk I 
tragedies that affect us more than the victims. This was one. Tw 
jays had taken up their abode in the bushes, and nearby a robin if ~ 
built its nest. The jays frequently perched near, but took no offensiy, 
action till the eggs were hatched. They then at once devoured the who 
brood. It was a catastrophe ; but instantly, with no apparent distres — Mi 
the two robins began to build again, and for some unknown reason tk 
jays completely disappeared. We may expect that the second family gf Mi 
robins will duly reach maturity. They will certainly be well-fed, fe — pul 
it is a season abounding beyond the normal in every sort of insect, im 
dea 
Rival Cuckoos = 
In the same garden a cuckoo was born in a blackbird’s nest. Th§ po), 
choice of such a foster parent is rare, but by no means unknown. Her, } 
as always, the parent birds evinced no distress whatever when their om§ unc 
young were thrown out of the nest by the agency of the sensitive bad— cou 
of the intruding cuckoo. They fed it—or at least the hen bird fed it-~f to 
with more gusto than if the progeny had been their own. On this them§ prir 
I have just had an account of the discovery of two cuckoo’s eggs in onf [esp 
nest. In this affair one of the young cuckoos ejected both the rif 0 I 
cuckoo and the young of the foster parents. The multitude of cuckonf pref 
perhaps accounts for the slight divergence of the birds from theg And 
common habits. Though the excess of males in this race (who start ¢f Rus: 
on that tiresome E flat at all hours of the day and many of the night you 
may give an exaggerated idea, the number of young cuckoos must k said 
immense. We may safely attribute a dozen eggs to each hen bird, ax qT 
she is capable to laying over a score. best 
genu 
Wasted Wood ~ 
The prospect of fuel rationing, though it will hardly affect the ven whic 
poor has turned the attention of villagers to wood. It is generally said-§ Jette 
and I think with truth—that the timber lying on the ground, or so of him 
as to demand felling, is enough to keep the whole parish warm throughoe§ some 
the winter. It will, as things are, remain unused, not from any greedg © ad 
or carelessness in the owners, but from lack of labour. I remembeg these 
that after one great gale the soldiers were called in to clear up tk this 
fallen elms, and they did their work with gusto in a surprisingly shong PFC 
time. Everyone was benefited. The precedent is well worth remembe- of Ru 
ing. Among soldiers who are actually working on the farms are tk An, 
guards of Italian prisoners, but they are a little nervous about the vier the ms 
that will be taken officially of their most beneficent activity. A soldiz inend 
is not a worse soldier because he handles axe or saw or hoe in bi heart- 
else idle hours. yy 
appez 
The Hay Harvest “eral; 
The hay harvest has begun. Apart from the use of silos, which # econot 
one sort of hay-making in action a month ago, the cutting of all gnv Sunis 
is recommended before it is ripe. The younger the grasses, the ful said tc 
of food. Many of the crops, quite against expectation, look heavy ai! to ach 
have come early. Indeed, it may be said that all farm crops look wel withou 
though annual weeds als» are enjoying a heyday. Some fields, almo _As 
immune last year, are as yellow with Charloch, as if they had been sow oye 
to mustard (of which very little has been ailowed). ~~ he 
“* Frot 
In the Garden to his 1 
On one country farm radish seed is now being sown along wil opt 
parsnip, for the reason that while the main crop germinates very slow! os ~~ 
the radish is almost as quick as cress. Consequently the rows becott ants 
apparent in good time and hoeing with a horse is possible. If it ha mit) 
to be postponed till the slower seeds germinated the weeds would hit Seeis 
been insuperable. The idea is worth copying in principle by gardenes especial 
The quick seeds give a crop that may be’ cleared before the other bt - 
grown to any appreciable size and the hoe can be kept busy. Bad + tha 
onions and leeks, which are among the sluggards, are often smother failure 
in weeds which cannot be dealt with till the rows are distinct. Ii adviser 
of course, the standard habit of both Dutch and French gardeners @ largely 
the technical sense) to sow a number of crops simultaneously wilt with a 
the same frame or cloche, and that is the secret of the enormous yi obvious 
per square yard. He elic 
W. BEACH THOMAS. § probabj 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Russia Revealed 


Mission to Moscow. (Light on the Critical Years, 1937-9). By Joseph 

E. Davies. (Gollancz. 1§s.) 

Mr. LITVINOV, in an extensive estimate of this book, which the 
publishers have used as a “blurb,” describes it as “the most 
important contribution to the literature on the Soviet Union.” It 
deals, it is true, with his own period of office, and the American 
Ambassador has an equally high opinion of Litvinov’s statesmanship, 
but if we are thinking of the light which the book throws on Soviet 
policy, it cannot be said that this estimate is exaggerated. 

How was Ambassador Davies able to get so much closer an 
understanding than other diplomats of the Government and 
country to which he was accredited? By character. From start 
to finish he made quite clear his critical attitude to Soviet 
principles of government ; but this is just what most calls for the 
respect of the Soviet statesmen. On his departure, Litvinov said 
to him, “ We do not like being just looked at, gullibly talked of, 
preferring to be studied, and, of course, to be properly understood.” 
And President Kalinin, the old Russian peasant, with peculiarly 
Russian prettiness, put it: “The: worst that you have had to say, 
you have said to us, and the best that you have had to say, you have 
said to Our enemies.” 

That is true; for the Ambassador, always convinced that the 
best system of government was that of his own country, had a 
genuine sympathy for the ultimate ideals of his hosts—to make 
the world a better place for the poor and _ disinherited— 
and a sincere admiration for many of their achievements, 
which comes out again and again in the private record of his diary, 
letters and despatches, which his Government has wisely allowed 
him to publish in full. For instance, “ Moreover, they have done 
some extraordinarily good things over here, and there is much I see 
to admire and respect. But the price they pay is too high.” Of 
these achievements he made a personal study in extensive tours, and 
this in itself was much appreciated. He alsa at once got past all 
prejudices to the obvious truth that what Stalin, as the transformer 
of Russia, most of all required and sought for, was European peace. 

Anyhow, in the outcome, Mr. Davies enjoyed an intimacy with 
the rulers of Russia accorded to no other diplomats, which was the 
friendly envy of all of them, ending with the surprise of a two hours’ 
heart-to-heart talk with the secretive Stalin himself. Of Stalin he 
wites: “He has a sly humour. He has a very great mentality. 
It is sharp, shrewd and above all else wise, at least so it would 
appear to me”; and later he writes from his new post in Brussels: 
“Stalin’s whole plan since 1926 has been to develop an internal 
economy that would be self-sufficient and create a socialistic com- 
munistic community that would be a model for the world ; and he 
said to me himself that they figured that for him and his associates 
to achieve that was a man-sized job and as much as they could do, 
without trying to run the whole world.” 

As to Russian Communism, Mr. Davies is throughout a reasoned 
critic. “ There is no question but that human nature is working here 
the same old way.” “The world revolution is secondary.” “The 
communistic principle here has in actual fact been abandoned.” 
“*From everyone according to his abilities and to everyone according 
to his needs ’ is gone. They get what they earn.” “ The idea of the 
world proletariat and revolution has been set aside and replaced with 
the idea of a nationalistic Russia.” “Communism won’t work. It 
hasn’t worked here. This Government is not Communism. It is a 
Socialism.” (And this last is just what this Government says of 
itself.) 

Seeing all this, and watching the new world conflict approaching, 
especially from his later “ listening-post ” to which President Roose- 
velt sent him in 1938, Mr. Davies, though full of admiration and 
sympathy for our own country, is a very outspoken critic of our 
failure to see what he did. As it is clear that he was the trusted 
adviser of the President on Russia, and that American policy has 
largely been guided by his views, this part of the book presents us 
with a field for not too pleasant but very necessary study. He was 
obviously all for the firmness with which Mr. Eden treated Italy. 
He elicits from Stalin the opinion that Mr. Chamberlain “ would 
probably fail because the Fascist dictators would drive too hard a 
bargain.” From Brussels he wrote on June 18th, 1939, with more 
heat: “The reactionaries in England and France have quarantined 
her (Russia). The bogey that a war would entail Communism in a 
defeated Germany and Central Europe is plain bunk. Germany 





would go Socialist or become a sensible military autocracy.” 
“The Chamberlain policy of throwing Italy, Poland and Hungary 
into the arms of Hitler may be completed by so disgusting the 
Soviets that it will drive Russia into an economic agreement and an 
ideological truce with Hitler” (That was written before the seizure 
of Prague and the ultimate turn in British policy.) “The 
reactionaries of England and France will shortly be wooing the 
Soviets’ support in their desperation, but it may be too late if the 
Soviets get thoroughly disheartened.” 

Lastly, he foresees (on November 28th, 1939) the German 
pressure which will ultimately bring Russia into the war. “The 
great value of the Russian pact depends on the German ability to 
make it fructify through technical assistance in the organisation of 
staff work and, particularly, industrial production. . . . It is my 
opinion that, given German technical support, the Russian economy, 
with Soviet co-operation, will be of great value to Germany. 
“But there are indications that the Russians will not really co- 


operate.” BERNARD PARES. 
Conquistador 
Hernan Cortés. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hodder and Stoughton 
21s.) 


TuHeE fame of a great historic figure in the popular mind may be 
determined by the most irrelevant and unexpected of chances. 
Because Keats on reading Chapman’s Homer had his memorable 
vision, nine educated Englishmen out of ten, and possibly more, 
see stout Cortés for ever fixed upon his peak in Darien. A curious 
pose for one of the most restless of men. 

In this successor to his Columbus, Sehor de Madariaga brings 
the silent figure of Keats’s vigorously to life. Once again he has 
brought off that astonishing mixture of scholarship and conjecture, 
of recorded fact and reconstructed psychology, which is his peculiar 
contribution to modern historical writing. The conquest of Mexico 
is the epic theme of his new book, as the discovery of the New World 
was of his last, and once again he has interwoven the career and 
personality of the hero, the evolution of the individual man with 
the texture of the events themselves. The career of Cortés lends 
itself all the more easily to this treatment because by a strange 
chance his coming fitted with terrible aptitude into the pattern of 
Mexican religious prophecy: he was the Serpent God returning 
to the land, Quetzalcoat! in person. 

Cortés was fortunate in having for his chief chronicler the vivid, 
detailed and sympathetic Bernal Diaz. But the conquest is well- 
documented in every sense, and Sefor de Madariaga has made 
skilful use of the rich material in building up a vigorous, quickly 
moving, sometimes congested but never indistinct picture of the 
fantastic clash between Spaniard and Mexican. The close-packed 
narrative is often witty, always argumentative, illumined here and 
there by exuberant passages of fine writing. But in his attempt to 
contrast and compare the imperial court and office of Charles V, 
remote in Europe, with the court and dignity of Montezuma, to 
make these two figures stand for symbols of their respective worlds, 
so like in theory, so incomprehensible to each other in fact, he is 
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There is a little torcing of the material to compress 


less successful. 
The 


the Emperor Charles V into the mould prepared for him 

smaliness and the remoteness of the Spanish Court is skilfully 
emphasised to bring out the independent immensity of Cortés’ 
achievement ; this adds to the psychological impressiveness of the 
presentation but partly destroys its historical balance. The book 


interpretation of Cortés himself and is a con- 


stands or falls by the 
of a single phenomenon than 


tribution rather to our 
of the period as a whole 


understanding 


Ihe question of political leadership has arisen in it: most urgent 
form in the present generation, and a life of Cortés by so original 
a thinker as Senor de Madariaga should be today something more 
than mere chronicle For Cortés was a born leader and a natural 
conqueror; his life could hardiy have been re-written at a more 
suitable moment. Yet it is precisely here, on the perennial moral 

ue, that Senor de Madariaga is deliberately silent. He analyses 


the personal motives of the conqueror, the political theories, the 
beliefs and necessities of his period in elaborate detail.. But neither 
as regards the conquest as a whole, nor the single actions of his 
hero, will he attempt any final judgement. He accepts, for instance, 
the frank statement of Cortés in which he describes the seizure of 
Montezuma, and says, truly enough, that both the action and the 
conqueror’s account of it were purely politcal. Cortés, he avers, 
But does Senor de Madariaga 


felt no need for moral justification. 
feel -one? 
What is the office of the historian? Is it in fact merely to set 


down the facts as nearly as possible as they occurred, and to apply 
no criticism to them that which is in accordance with the 
supposed standards of the times? Leopold von Ranke thought so, 
but Senor de Madariaga does not belong to this school. He makes 
important play throughout with the psychological monf and implies 
the recognition of a moral problem by emphasising the respect 
which Cortés showed for legal forms: his anxiety to have the 
question of slavery put on some clearly defined basis, and his 
regret for the unjust seizure of land from the natives. Yet in his 
summing up it is the tragedy of Cortés rather than the tragedy 
of Mexico which Seftor de Madariaga deplores, the failures of the 
individual, the personal errors and weaknesses and the 
This is the 


Save 


man as an 
personal greatness which alone provoke his reflections 
fullest and soundest biography of Cortés which has yet appeared in 
the English language, but it leaves the essential question unanswered. 
Cortés the man stands out clearly and alone, but he is still, so to 
speak. upon his peak in Darien. Where he stands in_ history, 
and whether he fought, in the long run, for light or for darkness, 
we do not know C. V WepGwoon. 
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The Home Front 


By Sir George Newman. (Collins 


English Sociai Services. 48. 6d.) 
IN 1891 the State expended only some £20 million on its public 
social Today it spends over £500 million. 

In York, in 1901, the only social service benefit was Poor Law 
relief, the receipt of which rendered the recipient a pauper, and 
deprived him of his civic rights. The relief distributed amounted 
to an average of one penny weekly per head of the working. 
class population. In 1936 (according to a social survey) benefits from 
a great variety of social services averaged 11d. per head of the work- 
ing-class population. Nearly 4o per cent. of the total available income 
of families living below the poverty line was derived from social 
services. In the case of the unemployed the proportion was 8o per 
cent. ; it was 66 per cent. in that of the aged and §7 per cent. in 
that of the sick. These figures will serve to remind us of the 
immense development in social services which has taken place during 
35 years, and of the important part. they now play in the welfare 
of the people. 

The editor of the series of books “ Britain in Pictures’ 
advised to invite Sir George Newman to write the one on English 
social services, for he has played a distinguished part in their 
development, notably those concerned with public health. The book 
is protusely illustrated in colour, and in less than thirty pages of 
letterpress Sir George Newman gives an excellent outline of the 
social services now available, and of their development from very 
small beginnings ; indeed, in his brief historical review he goes back 
to King Alfred, of whom he says, “he was in practice the father 
of public social service.” In making this statement he was taking 
a very broad view of what constitutes a “ social service,” embracing 
in that term “all the manifold and varied operations of civil law 
and order, its policy and administration.” Regarding the matter from 
a more usual and narrower viewpoint, he traces the origin of the 
social services to the Poor Law of 1601 and of 1834, and our modem 
health measures to the early Public Health Act of 1848. 

In his brief but clear description of the various services available 
today, he dwells especially on those concerned with health, and 
shows how greatly they have contributed to improved public health 
and to social welfare. It is natural that he should describe the 
health services in some detail since, as Chief Medical Officer to-the 
Board of Education, he had so much to do with their initiation. In 
a concluding section on “The Art of Living,” he says that he 
regards health education to be one of the most urgent and profitable 
of all the special social services, and gives his views as to exactly 
what should be taught in such health education. This litte 
book contains portraits of men who have contributed largely to the 
development of social services, and interesting coloured reproduc 
tions of pictures of institutions such as St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
in 1752, the Foundling Hospital in 1738, and the School for th 
Indigent Blind in 1799, as well as a multitude of illustrations d 
different social activities. 

Altogether it give, a clear bird’s-eye view of the subject of whic 
It is surprising how much interesting information the 
B. S. ROWNTREE. 


services. 
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author has contrived to get into thirty pages. 


Fishing for Commerce and Sport 


The Overfishing Problem. By E. S. Russell. (Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 
A Little Fishing Book. 


Dr. RUSSELL, Director of Fishing Investigations at the Ministry o 
Agriculture and Fisheries, has brought into one volume a series o 
five lectures delivered by him in 1939 at the Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity, Baltimore. They embody an extremely interesting account d 
most valuable though—to the general public—little-known work a 
the habits, surroundings and diet of such common market fish as th 
halibut, hake, cod and plaice ; and they trace, with scientific accuracy, 
the growth, and too often the decline, of the industries that hav 
grown up round their capture. They also contain lessons from th 
past and warnings for the future which demand serious consider 
tion. These are to be found in most of the fisheries with which kt 
deals. Thus in 1886 two schooners from Gloucester, Massachusetts 
having rounded Cape Horn, began to lay the foundations of tk 
modern halibut fishery on the Pacific Coast. At first local beds 
within 500 miles of Vancouver and Seattle provided ample yield 
for a rapidly increasing number of fishing vessels. But the inshor 
beds began to become less profitable, and later steam and peta 
driven vessels were able, and indeed obliged, to explore farther afiel? 


By Lord Harmsworth. (Frederick Muller. §. 
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Tam 
the World 


Peter Vansittart 


A peasant, a poet, a king and a financier play 
the chief parts in this arresting first novel on 
the theme of power. 9/6 net. 


F. 8. P. 


Arthur 
Gwynn - Browne 


‘Rich in unique impressions .. . it 
penetrate to a new field of consciousness.’ 
L. P. Hartley in The Observer. ‘Sketches . . . in the 
best tradition of the Tolstoyan war narratives.’ 
V. S. Pritchett in The New Statesman. 
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‘If we look back today over the course of the war as 
it has so far unfolded, we can see that it seems to 
divide itself into four very clearly defined chapters 

. The fourth chapter opened at Pearl Harbour, 
when the military party in Japan treacherously 
attacked the United States and Great Britain in the 


Far East MR. CHURCHILL'S BROADCAST 
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FLOODS CAME 


A Sequel to ‘Come What May’ 15s. net. 
By ARNOLD LUNN. 


“Well done .. . some attractive personal pages . 
remarkable interviews.” Times. 


“Surveys mankind in several lands . . . easy personal 
style .. . high entertainment value and much political 
instruction.” The Tablet. 


“Keen observation and considered opinions.” Guardian. 


News-Chronicle. 


MURDER COMES BACK 
HARRIETTE ASHBROOK. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A lively murder story, featuring her popular 
character, Spike Tracy.” Sunday Dispatch. 


CRAIG RICE. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Light-hearted and carefree .. . better than sensa- 
tionaliem and verisimilitude.” The Times. 
“Sex, gangsters, blood and wise-cracke . . 
as ever. Time and Tide. 


“Always illuminating and lively.” 
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until the halibut fisheries extended for 2,000 miles from the Aleutian 
Islands to Oregon. But even so the proportion of large fish to small 
began steadily to decline, as did the total yield per fishing unit 


engaged in the traffic. 


A similar process of discovery, exploitation and drop in catch has 
been observed in the Norwegian prawn fishing and in our own 
North Sea fisheries for haddock, hake, plaice and cod although the 


drop has been masked or supplemented by the Icelandic fisheries. 
The last war, with its restrictions, led to a temporary recovery. The 
present may do the same. Measures suitably regulated 
mesh, allowing smaller fish to escape, can do a good deal to avoid 
wasteful fishing. But it is evident that agreed limitations and close 
periods will have to be arranged in the future if the fishing industry 
is to be maintained with equable prosperity. 

Lord Harmsworth’s book is of a totally different character, a 
little pocketful of pleasant reminiscences by a lover of the fly rod. 
He rightly pays tribute to the Lambourn, a fascinating stream from 
its source and a river of delight for the fly-fisherman from Maiden- 
court Farm to the little bridge on the Bath road. It is not; of course, 
so noble a river as the Test just below Stockbridge—Lord Harms- 
worth’s other favourite haunt—but how blessedly different it is from 
the five-star trout hotel, compiete with modern appurtenances, that 
this particular reach of the Test has, alas, become. Happy days in 
Newfoundland and Scotland also find a home in Lord Harmsworth’s 
pages, and he includes some agreeable verse. But do snipe “ bleat,” 
as one of his lines suggests? Perhaps some bird expert can say 

H. H. Basurorp. 
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Whole-Hearted and Half-Hearted 


The Education of a Community. By H. G. Stead. (University of 
London Press. §s. 6d. : 
Public Schools and the Future. By Donald Hughes 


University Press. 3s. 6d. 


The Cambridge 


Apart from technical treatises written for the teaching profession, 
there are two kinds of book written about education today—one 
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regards education as a function of society, the other as a separate 
realm in which some shal! live and some shall not. Fortunately, 


the former type is becoming more common, for it is painfully being 


realised that any educational system is a reflection of the social 
structure that controls it. Are we satisfied with our national educa- 
tion: are we satisfied with our social structure? Dr. Stead is 


satisfied with neither, and in a short but detailed volume he throws 
out a challenge to both. He traces the failure of democracy to 
democratise its educationai policy to neglect of social values: “So 
long as one kind of education is ‘superior’ socially to another, and 
so lung as this education is available to only a proportion of the 
greatest class in the community but open to the whole of another 
class . the potential powers and abilities of the community 
will never be fully employed.” 

The situation is urgent, for “democracy is something to fight 
with, as well as to fight for a just and generous education 
can only emerge from a just and generous society.” Dr. Stead 
says there are four needs to satisfy before education becomes a 


true function of society: economic security, security from 
mass aggression, a field for adventure and “educational 
facilities for all that length of time which is necessary for the 


educational objective to be attained.” Dr. Stead’s plans for this 
“length of time” are the most imaginative and constructive I have 
yet seen in print. 

Dr. Stead deals with the community ; Mr. Hughes’ book deals 
with a privileged part of it. It is a conservative but critical estimate 
of the public school system, in which special stress is laid on the 
claim that the public schools are the last strongholds of the Christian 
religion in a pagan age. He does not mean by this that the public 
schools are now Christian; but that by their nature they have a 
better opportunity to become Christian. There may be something 
in this, but not enough to support his desire that the public school 
boy should be so protected from the wicked world that “the voice 
of a sub-Christian society must not be allowed to keep breaking in 
on him.” Not much adventure here! Nevertheless, this is a healthy 
book ; it satisfactorily quashes the fantastic criticisms of these schools 
which querulous journalists are wont to write up for the envious. 
He is critical of the bad things, but recognises the public schools 
to be the quite wholesome and highty efficient places they usually 
ire. But Dr. Stead’s bold policy throws into strong relief the social 
problem the public schools will have to face and which Mr. Hughes 
does not face. It is a poor conclusion to a book whose main concern 
is with Christian values that we should be asked to assume the right 
of some to wield power. over others and that the public schools will 
be “the main source of supply of the ruling class.” 


E. B. CASTLE. 


The New Turkey 


Turkey. By Parbara Ward. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 
Miss BarBaRA Warp has written a good book on Turkey. Iti 
lively in style, timely in appearance, and commendably short— 
there is little time in which to read long books nowadays—and 
because it is short it is necessarily superficial, in the literal sense of 
the term. Miss Ward touches the surface only, but with discern- 
ment calls attention to the main features. It is evident, reading 
between the lines, that she has more to say about the fundamentals, 
and it is to be hoped that one day she will again visit Turkey and 
give us a longer book. It is too early yet to judge the effects of 
the revolution, and wise is her remark that “If Ataturk’s revolution 
has bred new men then it will survive him.” The introductory 
chapters give a rapid historical review ; then follows a sympathetic 
picture of Ataturk and an understanding account of the revolution. 
And where she says “He (Ataturk) did not wish to push reform 
beyond the point at which a majority of the more educated classes 
on the one hand, or deeply grounded local opposition on the 
other, might refuse to budge,” she lays her finger on the keynote 
of that great man’s policy. Again, the answer to her question 
whether the republic can be genuinely called free her reply “ that 
Turkey isa country in which the citizens are being forced to be 
free,” is, I think, true, and no Turk need take exception to it 
The chapters on the effects of the revolution in the social, political 
and economic life of the country give the reader a clear and interest- 
ing picture, and should incite him to pursue his studies. Finally, 
particularly do I commend to the reader, who may be puzzled by 
the Turkish Government’s present policy, what Miss Ward says 
on this subject in the concluding pages of her book. I hope that 
this book will have a wide circulation, and I would add—the Turks 
deserve that it should. WYNDHAM DEEDES. 
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$y, Here 
Big Brothers have to dry 
the tears oi little sisters 
in these unhappy days of 
broken family life, and often 


big brother’ is only a baby 
himselt. 


But WE are here too, ready 
to lend a hand to help ‘big 
brothers,’ or to play the 
role o. brother, or mummy 
or daddy—or even all three, 
to those many children who 
have lost their parents and 
amilies 


Our tamily’ is now over 
6,000, nearly two thousand 
o whom we have moved 
rom danger zones into safer 
reception areas, and into 
special war nurseries. 


Gifts, however small, gratefully received by the Secretary— 


WAIFS xin STRAYS 


JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


Barclays Ltd. 


sankers 
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FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort 
and embarrassment, makes it impossible for 
you to masticate your food properly. 
Correct fitting can, however, be restored 
by using KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE, specifically prepared to make 
false teeth fit firmly. This tasteless and 
odourless white powder, sprinkled on the 
contact surface of the plate after cleaning, 
will hold it securely and comfortably in 
position for many hours. Sprinkler tins for 
pocket or handbag 1/3d, also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 


is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
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From the Western Desert 


" Dear Sirs, 

“I have been unable to get my Barneys during the past four or 
" five months, and it was with the feeling of one brought face to face 
‘with a miracle that I noticed a few tins of Barneys in a mobile 
" N.A.A.F.1. a day or two ago. They are now in my possession and 
" life in the Western Desert has taken on a rosier hue. 

" This King of all the Tobaccos was in as excellent condition as 
“Gf I had just purchased it from my usual Tobacconist in London 

“I feel sure you will like to hear that Barneys is serving with 
" the Middle East Force, and that it is bringing solace and contentment 
“to a mechanised cavalryman in a particularly God-forsaken bit 
"of country.” 


[= letters published in the Soraas advertising are 
[ite spontaneous and can be verified by inspection. 


Sarneys 


% Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (ful/, and Parsons Pleasure (mild) 2/5 « 








restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. @6!) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
Welsh War Medallis 
- * . > | | 
“WINE and FOO HELP 
No. 34. Quarterly. Price 3/6. Summer, 1942. THESE 
Edited by ANDRE L. SIMON INDOMITABLE MEN 
CONTENTS 
Osbert Sitwell. Far away and not so long ago. in Peace and War, tor 118 years, the 
Sir Stephen Gaselee. The passing of Antoime, Life-boat Service has been maintained 
Grant Richards. Alfred Housman, Gourmet. by th f the B 
John Gibbons. Memorable Meal-times., Y © generosity of the ritish 
Crosby Gaige. A Connoisseur looks at flavor. Public. .. . Do not fail these men now when the alls 
eam de Belabré Three unforgettable dinners. upon them are five times as many. 
A. D. Power ore Pepysiana. = . : . 
A. D. wwet © falcocenedueiitids saul Answer their call to you by sending us a contribution 
Sir Francis Colchester-Wemyss. Arising of No. 33. ROYAL NATIONAL 
Book ¢ ews. Notes and QOnotes, Etc. 
Odtainable from any Branches of W. H. Smith & Son, Lid., o¢ LIFE-BOAT INS I | I U I ION 
from The Publishers, WINE & FOOD SOCIETY, LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
30. Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW'AITE, O.B.FE., Secretary. 
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Aspects of an Industry 





IMPERIAL 


YELLOW RIVER 


OT the Yellow River of China— just any one of the 
Neon ‘yellow’ rivers of the Tropics. Man has always 
settled as near water as possible. To him it has meant life, 
and it is due to this instinctive reasoning that many rivers 
Father Tiber and Mother 


The peoples who 


have been venerated as gods 
Ganges — arbiters of life and death. 
dwelt on their banks had no means of realizing that the same 
waters from which they drew their life brought also death, 
killing them in their thousands because they or their animals 
polluted them with the bacteria of cholera, dysentery, 
typhoid and other plague-causing diseases. Even in Europe 
and America, amid all the amenities of peacetime civiliza- 
tion, river and stream waters threaten the lives of millions of 
dwellers in the great cities. Fearful epidemics may be caused 
by infected drinking water. Diseases may be spread by con- 
taminated swimming-baths. More than ever to-day do these 
dangers threaten the health of man, woman and child. 
Luckily the British chemist has developed weapons with 
which to meet them, particularly in the use of chlorine for 
the sterilization of water. Credit for its first systematic use 
tor this purpose is due to the late Sir Alexander Houston 
who employed hypochlorite during a severe epidemic of 
typhoid at Lincoln in 1904. His successful treatment attracted 
attention all over the world. Later the use of chlorine 
gas in place of hypochlorite solutions was developed. 
This is the metiod mostly favoured nowadays. Chlorination 
is particularly valuable for troops in the field and in areas 
where the water supply has become contaminited through 
enemy action. The British chemist is constantly at work 
improving methods for maintaining the health of the nation 
The British 


the first in the world to manufacture 


by ensuring that its water supplies are safe. 
chemical industry — 
chlorine upon a commercial scale— can be relied upon to pro- 


vide an adequate supply of both chlorine and hypochlorites. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


S.W1 


London 


LIMITED 
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Fiction 
By Norah Lofts. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


By Lenore Glen Offord. (Eldon. 8s.) 
By Louise Andrews Kent. (Harrap. 7s. 6d) 


Ho.ipay fiction—and where are the holidays? The deck chairs 
and the espadrilles lie forgotten in dark cupboards, but those nice, 
goodhumoured, family novels which used to go into the cretonne 
beach-bag are at hand again, touchingly on time. Like the straw- 
berries which are ripening so resolutely, just as if we didn’t all 
know only too well the position in regard to cream! 
I like the size and shape of these new books, all “ produced in 
complete conformity with the authorised economy standards”; if 
the pages are a bit black and crowded and the paper not as suave 
as we had grown used to, the improvement in format is a very great 
gain. Seven or eight shillings may still seem a large sum for an 
ephemeral novel, but it is proportionately less than we have learnt 
to pay for cigarettes or movie seats, and when the family and the 
troops have had their whack at it, it can still serve its country in 
the Waste Paper Drive. 
It will be guessed that this week there is no immortal work on 
offer. In The Brittle Glass, Miss Lofts had a promising idea, which 
is well supported in her opening chapters by the unaffected ease 
of her writing and by her general talent for good, natural narrative, 
Indeed, throughout the book the writing is good and simple, and 
the writer’s manner inspires a confidence which nevertheless, at 
this attempt, she does not justify. For what matters in this story, 
what we should understand is the character of the girl, Sorred 
Kingaby—and she is not made clear to us. We are told a grei 
deal about her: we are made familiar with her looks, her manner, 
her complicated circumstances and the impressions she made ona 
variety of people ; but we are withhe!d from inside knowledge, and 
at the end Miss Lofts can only leave us surmising, as a biographer 
might have to, but as a novelist may not. We are given four mirror 
angles of the heroine—an acceptable device, but unsatisfactory 
unless we may also see the object of these reflections. However, 
while defrauding us of what we set out to find, Miss Lofts does 
offer a pleasant, natural picture of the life of respectable traders 
and of smugglers in Essex at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Distinguished Visitors should make,an amusing play. On the 
stage it might be weeded of its slight lushness, of the heroine's 
tendency to view herself a shade tenderly as wife, mother, musician, 
humorist and psychologist. Tightened up and with all wry-mouthed 
gentleness barred, this tale of the descent on a quiet family in 
California of a couple of accomplished cadgers, father and 
son, offers good laughs. As it stands it is the sort of book 
that, if you get past the self-consciously light and delicate beginning 
to the plot and the arrival of the cads, you will certainly finish; 
as the writer is able to make you want to know how it all work 
out. Which is a good deal for a writer to be able to do. Ms 
Offord can do more ; she can make some neat jokes, and she write 
of adolescents well. The son of the house in this book is a ven 
pleasing character, his two sisters are lively and agreeable enough 
to read about; and the two poor panic-stricken cads are ver 
understandable indeed. Also, of course, for many people the sof 
“thoughtfulness ” of the Mrs. Miniver heroine may seem an adom- 
ment of the tale. 
Mrs. Appleyard’s Year is a little American pastel of the kind d 
lady of middle years that many women would like to be. Nori 
Mrs. Appleyard too good to be true either—but her husband ani 
children are, for they invariably treat her with that gentle mockery 
that connotes admiration, dependence and love in a degree that few 
wives and mothers are so fortunate as to command. However, sht 
just contrives to avoid sentimentality—it is a near shave sometimes— 
and she achieves many tart and penetrating shafts of humour. | 
commend her impressions of long-distance telephoning from # 
English call-box to English readers, particularly to those employs 
in telephone exchanges. And the Appleyard picnic preparation 
and general cooking and catering arrangements are described wit 

a colourful enthusiasm calcuiated to wring our rationed hearts. 
KATE O'BRIEN. 


The Brittle Glass. 
Distinguished Visitors. 
Mrs. Appleyard’s Year. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advert:sed in this journal should not be taken 
wily available for export. 
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566 ° THE 
Shorter Notices 
An N.C.O.’s description of his and others’ 

By Sgt. A. Gwynne-Browne. (Chatto and Windus. 


ASKED to state a defect characteristic of young writers of today, one 
lack of modesty due to a 





first six months of 


FSP. 
os. 


war 


would say “lack of modesty.” This 
threefold lack of respect—te., respect towards their subject, them- 
selves and their art Its inevitable consequence is incapable 


umateurishness and often pretentiousness. These faults are present 
in this book and make it almost unreadable, except perhaps to those 
unaware of the original whose manner the writer has imitated ; these 
through pages imagining they have some- 
and novel when what is before them is 4a 
manner—one might even say of a 
Gertrude Stein mannerism. Sgt.- Gwynne-Browne had a real 
war-experience. Could he trust himself to set it down accurately 
simply? Apparently not, for his simple tale is told in a series 
irritating Steinish stutters. “This is what I saw, this what 
happened to me,” should be the theme of every writer who has a 
tale to tell; a fatal flaw mars the work of those who borrow other 
peoples’ plumes, for it suggests that their prime motive is to make 
an effect, not to put down the truth faithfully and vividly as 
possible—which the only thing worth having from a writer. 
Mr. Gwynne-Browne might have written a much better book ; he 
is intelligent and capable of seeing and thinking for himself if not 


successful 


tou its 


may 
thing 


:ccordingly 
exceedingly fresh 


copy of Gertrude Stein’s 


ma 
oi 1S 


as 


1s 


yet of expression. 
The Story of the American People. By C. F. Strong. (Hodder and 
University of London Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d 


S oughton, Lrd 


Mr. STRONG’S book is to be highly recommended, for it fills a 
distinct need. Up to now the only short history of the United 
Sta that it has been possible to offer to a general reader has been 


the Cecil Chesterton-Brogan History ; but, as the reviewer has found 
it out on a young refugee with a quota number anxious 


from trying 

to “get up ” America, it was too difficult and took too much previous 

political knowledge for granted. The maps and illustrations alone 
Mr. Strong’s book add to its usefulness, although it is written 


in 
with much less distinction of style and less evidence of scholarship. 


It is only a that Latin America throughout called South 


America. 


pity is 





Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 


some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


SPECTATOR, 





No shareholders No commission 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Cherter, 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BVe Northumberland Avenue, w. ©.8. 








Head Office: 


West End Branch: 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,900; Currency Reserve, 
£2.000,000; Reserve Liability of Propristes under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
isues Telegr ap yhic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, !so Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheaues available in a!l parts of the world Deposits for fixed 
periods received 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
WitHout developing into a general scramble, the inquiry for shares 
with recovery prospects is steadily broadening. It now extends 
beyond the West End stores, London breweries and utility under- 
takings to the leading oil shares, property shares, hotel and catering, 
motors and a whole host of depressed Far Eastern securities. In 
many cases the immediate dividend prospects are obviously bad. 
Investors are nevertheless prepared to buy now rather than wait 
for a reaction. The difficulty is to find the sellers. So we havea 
scarcity boomlet, the rise in quotations being quite disproportionate 
to the volume of buying. 
NEWSPAPER PROSPERITY 

Results announced by Associated Newspapers—the Daily Mail, 
Sunday Dispatch and Evening News group—and Allied Newspapers 
—which owns the Sunday Times and a large number of provincial 
dailies—amply confirm the opinion I expressed some months ago 
that this industry is doing well. Associated Newspapers, with a 
profit of £535,424 against £469,542, has raised its deferred dividend 
from 124} to 15 per cent., and Allied has declared an ordinary 
dividend of 8 per cent. against 6 per cent. This may seem surprising 
when the newspapers of the country are consuming less than 20 per 
cent. of their pre-war totals of newsprint. The explanation lies in 
the large savings in production and distribution costs consequent on 
the smaller size of papers and the increased charges for advertising. 


+. 


On the strength of the higher dividend Allied Newspapers {1 
ordinaries have moved up to 25s. 6d. They still offer scope for 
improvement and the generous yield of about 6} per cent. 
CABLE AND WIRELESS DIVIDEND 
fears there have been that recent events in the Far 


Any may 
East might be followed by a cut in the Cable and Wireless dividend 
are now dispelled. With a final of per cent. the operating 
company is maintaining its total distribution for 1941 at 4 per cent, 
and Cable and Wireless (Holding), in which the public is directly 
interested, is also holding its ordinary dividend at the 4 per cent. 
rate which has been in force since 1937. This decision underlines 
the strength of the position, built up in recent years. Like so many 
other of our large undertakings, this group has suffered loss of 
capital and income as a result of the Far Eastern war, but its major 
services are still operating at full capacity. As the post-war prospects 


>! 


are good, the £100 ordinary stock is not over-valued at £61. The 
vield is nearly 6} per cent. 
ARMY CLOTHIERS’ PROFITS 
must have been considerably 


Although provision for taxation 
heavier last year than in 1940, net trading profits of J. Compton, 
Sons and Webb, army clothiers, &c., rose from £106,030 to £111,343 
and the ordinary dividend is held at 8}d per 4s. share. That this 
concern is fully employed is apparent from the high figures o 
stock, debtors and creditors. At the same time cash has risen from 
£56,239 to £153,452. 

CALCUTTA ELECTRIC PROGRESS 

Growing optimism about war prospects, reinforced by Americal 
naval successes in the Pacific, has not unnaturally encouraged long: 
headed investors to examine the prospects of Far Eastern securiti¢s 
which have latterly been depressed. Among the favourite investment 
from this standpoint are Calcutta Electric Supply £1 ordinary unit. 
At ane time this year they fell to 20s. compared with a peak d 
39s. 6d. in 1941. They have now recovered to 28s., at which they 
still yield over 10 per cent. gross on the basis of the 7 per cent 
tax-free dividend. Figures disclosed in the latest accounts covering 
the year 1941 prov ide fresh evidence of the steady progress of this 
undertaking. Units sold rose from 448,853,348 to a new recom 
of 493,038,719, a falling off in domestic demand having been mud 
more than counter-balanced by larger demands for industrial pur 


poses. 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The maximum number of copies of THE SPECTATOR that 
paper restrictions permit are now being printed each week. 

Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining a copy 
of the paper regularly are invited to forward their names 
and addresses to the Sales Manager, THe Spectator, LTD. 
99, Gower Street, W.C.1, so that arrangements to supply 
them may be made if possible. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





DUNLOP RUBBER 





INCREASED TURNOVER 





THE forty-third ordinary general meetiug ot Dunlop Rubper Company, 
Limited, was held on June roth at the Piccadilly Hotel. London W., Sir 
J. George Beharrell, D.S.O. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from the statement of the chairman circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 


The year 1941 saw the steadily increasing adaptauon of British manu- 
facturing industry to meet the needs of the nation’s war effort. Govern- 
ment regulations for the limitation of supplies reduced the voiume of 
our business in certain lines, but the demands for others were con .derably 
expanded. ‘Lhe company’s factor.es were satisfactorily occupied until the 
end of the year and total turnover increased, though profit margins 
were lower. In spite of the closing of practicaily all the company’s Euro- 
pean markets and steadily increasing difficuitues in regard to export 
keences and transport, our overseas trade resulted in a fair profit ‘The 
overseas Dunlop factories outside enemy control showed satisfactory 
results, the Ina.an and South African companies and the Dunlop Tyre 
and Rubber Corporation, of America, having record sales and trading 
profits. 


Unfortunately the extension of 
the year changed the situation 
company. ‘Lhis new 
accounts and the 


the wai .n ihe Far East at the end of 
ind the immediate outlook for your 
factor must be borne ir. mind in considering the 
directors’ recommendations. 


AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit for the year amounted to 43,186,000, compared with 
{3,002,000 tor i940. The provision tor taxauon amounts to 44,085,000 
for the group as a whole. ‘Lhe bu ard teeis that a policy of conserving and 
srengthenuig the companys fimancia: position is mecessary, and has 
theretore aliocaied to contingenc.es reserve the sum of £100,000 A divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 8 per cent. is recommended. 


It is ditlcult to comment usefully wn tne outlook. 
must have realised that recent events in the Far East 
affected the company’s position for the immediate future 
factory, which has earned suostantial profits in the past, 1s, 


PROFII 


but stockholders 
have materially 
the Japanese 
like the Dun- 


lop factories in France and Gern.any, lost :o us for the duration of the 
war, and our trading companies in China, Singapore and the Nether- 


lands East Indies have followed certain of our European companies into 
inactivity. ‘Lhe rubber plantations, which Dunlop Piantations, Limited, 
and, later, Wunlop Malayan Estates, Limited, had brought to such a 
pitch of eiliciency, are in enemy hands. We cannor lock for any profit | 
trom any of these properties ull after the war. Nor do we know in 
what condition the assets will be when we recover them, nor what com- 
pensation we may recover for any damage suffered. 

The rubber manufacturing industry in this country is 
tolled, and the amount of business whick we shall be 
depend on the amount of rubbe. available. In regard to this I cannot 
give any details. Every possible step is being taken by Great Britain 
and her Allies to st.mulate the production of reclaim, synthetic rubber 
and rubber substitutes, and I am confident that the Dunlop Company 
wil be allotted its fair share of whatever may be availzble. 


strictly con- 
ble to do will 


EXTENDED USE OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


We ourselves are doing all we can to ease the position by the extended 
we of reclaimed rubber, and we are benefiting by the foresight of your 
board jn having established early last year additional plant for the re- 
weading of tyres It seems, however, that we must be prepared for a 
wbstantial reduction of sales, both in the home and overseas markets, and 
our overseas manufacturing companies will be similarly affected, some 
more, some less, than ourselves. This situation we are endeavoucing to 
teve by finding useful forms of manufacture to occupy the floor space 
which is likely to be left empty and by economising expenditure in every 
posible way. 

In collaboration with the technical heads of the industry we are work- 
ing in close contact with various departments of the Government, with 
which relations are excellent. We can rely wholeheartedly on the loyalty 
ad good will of ou: employees, who, you may be sure, appreciate the 
Pogressive policy which the company has adopted with regard to 
pensions, Service allowances and other matters affecting their status, 
curity and welfare. I would like here to offer them, on your behalf, 
asincere expression of thanks for the way in which they stood up to the 
strain of 1941 and are facing the problems and difficulties of 1942. The 
company is well supported by liquid resources and reserves. Its organi- 
sation, despite the shocks of the last few months and the absence of over 
5900 of its employees on war service,.is strong and efficient. Your 
board has every confidence that the company will weather the storm and 
— to uphold the great position which it has won for itself in the 

wade of the world. 


The report was adopted. 
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MR. SIMON MARKS’S STATEMENT 





THE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Marks and Spencer, Limited, 
was held on June gth, at the registered office of the company, Michael 
House, 82, Baker Street, London, W. 

The following is the statement by the chairman, Mr. Simon Marks, 
D.Sc., circulated with the report «nd accounts and taken as read: 





| ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The profits for the year amount to £1,583,088, as compared with last 
year’s profits of £2,425,352. We have had to provide £472,99¢ for 


taxation, which, with the carry-forward from last year of £346,530, 
leaves available for distribution £1,456,623, as against £1,230.479 last 
year. 


It will be seen that while the company’s profits, before making pro- 
vision for taxation, are £842,264 less than the previous year. the amount 
available after making provision for taxation 1s £204,703 greater. This is 
due to the operation of E.P.T. and also to some extent to the reserve 
for taxation last year having proved to be in excess of requirements. 

Your directors propose that a final dividend of 20 per cent., making 
35 per cent. for the year, shall be paid. The carry-forward for next year 
will thus be increased to £571,940. We have mace the customary provi- 
sion for depreciation and repairs, including provision for deferred repairs, 
and we have written off all capital expenditure in connexion with A.R.P. 
works. 

We provided last year our full ability for properties under the War 
Damage Act of 1941, but in this year’s accounts we have had to provide 


for the insurance of chattels. Our stock, which last year totalled 
£1,999,680, has now been reduced to £1,279,389, and cash in hand is 
£1,466,273. Invesinents in Government securities have increased to 


£902,600 Advances to subsidiary companies nave increased to £478,550. 
Ihe major part has been invested in stock for export and is now being 
steadily reduced. 


RATIONING AND CONTRO! 

In my last speech I indicated that the restricuon of civilian consump- 
tion would lead to a reduction in the level of your company’s Lusiness. 
The various measures of rationing and control introduced by the Govern- 
ment spring from a limitation of supplies and are designed to effect a 


EFFECTS OF 


reduction of consumption. They must necessarily therefore, contract 
the scope of any distributive business. Some measure of the con- 
traction which in our case has taken place is given by the fact that our 
counter footage nas been reduced by nearly one-half and the -taff re- 


duced correspondingly 

The Marks and ogy Export Corporation has continued its opera- 
tions. Our goods have founa a ready market in the United States, and 
there has been a corresponding flow of doilars to the British Treasury. 
Export is now restricted under licence, and during the coming year will 
be on a decreased and limited scale. 


COMPANY’S WELFARE ORGANISATION 


In co-operation with the Ministry ot Labour and the Ministry of 
Supply, we have been able to divert large numbers of our women staff 
into Royal Ordnance factories. This has been found most helpful by the 
Ministries concerned Our girls are able to work together as a team, 
and are making their contribution to war production. Over 1,400 of our 
men are serving with His Majesty’s Forces. Some, to our sorrew, 
have been reported killed, wounded, missing, or as prisoners of war. 
Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to the relatives of those who have 
passed away and to the men who have suffered. The others are to 
be found in every field of duty, and we look forward to the day of 
their safe return. They maintain close contact with us, and as you 
know we are making them supplementary allowances on a generous 
scale. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


The various national calls on our man and woman power have in- 
creased the responsibilities of those who remain. We are most grateful 
to them for their efforts on our behalf and their loyalty to the company, 
which have overcome many difficulties. 

The resolution for the adoption of the accounts ana che report was 
carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were passed re-electing the directors retiring by rotation 
and also reappointing Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., 
the auditors. 

It was announced that dividend warrants would be posted on June 19th, 
1942, to shareholders whose names were on the register of members on 
May 11th, 1942. 

a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, directors and 
staff. 

The chairman, in acknowledging the compliment, drew attention to 
the fact that the company and all its officials were endeavouring to play 
their full part in the national effort. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





ECOGNITION TEST Look for the 














DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 


e, but those in Russian, Fren 


follow-up system, which enables the Hospital to 
touch with patients years after they have heen 


collection Modern Authors.— Write Box No, A858. 

P to achieve Victory in the war Brompton Hospital 

for 100 years against tuberculosis and | St. George’s House, 

the chest Send your gift to-day and QHORT STORY WRITING. 
N 


remember Brompton in your Will.— The Treasurer, Bromp- 
, London, S.W.3 Institute (Dept. 8sP), Palace Gate, W.8. 





$18 WITMOUL Means or 
2 ng! ith, Dut must continue treat- 
overy. PLEASE HELP Case 185.)— 


n, W.6 

required for Foreign Troops stationed 
detricts of Brit No German books 
ch, Polish, Danish, 
etc., gratefully received by Mars, 
n, Devizes, Wilts 












SUFFERER. Boy aged 20 Chief bread- “= = 
Father on Disablement Benefit. mother and Eclipse" Blades 
income 42s. 6d. for five. Funds for | the popular slotted 
urgently needed Jewellery and diamonds scarcer than usual, 
Case 109/42,— NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR able by those on the lookout for clean and 
, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. comfortable shaving. 
‘ANCER SUFFERERS.—At the ROYAL CANCER presiearr’ 


Cancer sufferers benefit from the work 
departments working together in perfect 
better treatment of Cancer. There is 


| 


discharged fit and well Please send a gift to Secretary, | NTERNATIONAI 
: ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Rd.,S.W.3 | Bayswater. June 12th, 
* GO BARE-HEADED but Ladies’ and Gentle- mentary June 16th, W. 


felt hats are very valuable to GUY'S Both 7.45 


Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY. | J ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 
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TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in ee lor 


Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., 


or later editions you wish to sell. Good books of every kind ) A ee 
Send particulars to W. HEFFER AND SONs, MI‘ NOMARK. Contidential London Address. 
. yrid = a.- 
—~ tenegag REFRESH YOURSELF 
EDITIONS Gentleman wishes to dispose of 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


years’ Banking experience, 

l ng the United Kingdom and world centres 
1 Australasia 

Branches throughout Australia and New 

Zealand and correspondents in all parts of the 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 








Qrne. URGENTLY WANTED.—Home Movie Pro 


Contax, Retina, Rolleiflex, Korelle and similar ; Accessorie, 
Enlargers and Microscopes. Top prices paid.—WALLAg 
HEATON, LtpD., 127 New Bond Street, W.1, and Branchg 
and all “‘ City Sale” branches. 
Ty.HE Naturai Nutriment in “BERMALINE” Bread 


motes digestion, too. Ask Baker, or write BERMALI 
Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
"OU cannot afford to let your mind rust. Develop you 








the Half Fees scheme of the London School of Journalism 
Staff Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poetry 
Radio Plays. Personal coaching by correspondence, no 
curtailment or time limit. Free advice and book “‘ Writing 
for the Press " from: Prospectus Dept., 57 Gordon Square 
W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


are now made only 





JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
», 22 St. Petersburg Place, 


wr PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL BROOK GREEN 


copy 3d. 1,000 word 
The Studv. 06 Marine Parade. 
v B ODERN THEOLOGICAI 
TNC YCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA to Sell }—Heffer’s a. i =e Be 
of Cambridge will gladly offer for any sets of 11th _ = : ——— 


TION for FOJNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will uk 
place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 
JULY 14,15 16. These Scholarships exempt the holdes 
from payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of entry, 2 
—Application should be made to the High Mistress at te 
School. The last day for the registration of Candidates) 
Monday, June 29. No application will be accepted afte 
¢ date fixed. From 1943 onwards the Examination wi 
be held in May 


Books sent post free.— 


McKay, 1 Pound Lane, Sevenoaks 
redirected. ‘s. p.a.—BM MONO 23, W.C.1 


Descriptive List 3 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
wens LIBRARIAN (31 or over), good typist ani 


war-time post involving some evening work. Write, salary 


specimen lesson of 
quired, age, etc., to Editor, “ Eastern Daily Press, ”’ Norwich 


jectors (all sizes) and Talkies Modern C ameras, Leic, 


makes it a perfect food. Very delicious and pr 


latent literary tastes by studying in spare time unde 


EDUCAT ION AL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 


HAMMERSMITH, W.5.—The next EXAMINA 
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ae PRECIOUS POSSESSIONS 
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A Braemar is a very precious possession indeed these 
days. And that is why the ‘ Stitch-in-Time’ Service 
came into being. Your Braemar knitwear and under- 
wear can be skilfully repaired to look almost us lovely 
as new. Holes can be mended, sleeves re-elbowed, 
skirts re-shaped. There is, of course, no purchase tax 
on repairs (unless a piece of new material is used) 
and no coupons are required. So look through your 
Braemar wardrobe now and see how many of these 
most cherished possessions need a ‘ Stitch-in-Time.’ 
All garments must be sent through a retailer, please ! 


iy 
BRaemaAR 


*STITCH-IN-TIME’ SERVICE 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES)::: 
advan 
have to provide recove 
25.000 ed 
meals every day for their family of tn cor 

8.200 tions, 

boys and girls. 
Please help the Children on the HOME FRONT! Chin 
10/- The 
will feed one child for 10 days. a 
payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Home should mp acc 
sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. border 
tin by Be MENTS Press (1940) Lro, * those « 
London, W.C.1.—Friday, June 12, 1942. Allied 





